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Armed Sorres Day 


“WHEREAS the men and women of the Armed Forces 
of the United States are constantly demonstrating their 
loyalty and devotion to the service of their country; and 


“WHEREAS these Armed Forces are now engaged in 
combat against ruthless aggression and despotism, which 
threatens to destroy the freedom that this Nation cherishes: 
and 


“WHEREAS these fighting formes help to maintain the 
strength and security of our Nation and to provide the 
power for peace needed in the world; and 
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Armed Sorres Day 


“WHEREAS the men and women of the Armed Forces 
of the United States are constantly demonstrating their 


loyalty and devotion to the service of their country; and 


“WHEREAS these Armed Forces are now engaged in 
combat against ruthless aggression and despotism, which 
threatens to destroy the freedom that this Nation cherishes; 
and 


“WHEREAS these fighting formes help to maintain the 
strength and security of our Nation and to provide the 
power for peace needed in the world; and 


“WHEREAS it is fitting and proper that we devote one 
day each year to paying special tribute to those whose 
constancy and courage constitute one of the bulwarks 
guarding the freedom of this Nation and the peace of the 
free world: 


‘Now, therefore, |, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Saturday, 16 May, 1953, as Armed Forces Day; and I direct the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, as 
well as the Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the Coast Guard, to mark the desig 
nated day with appropriate ceremonies, and to cooperate with other public authorities in 
suitable obversances. 


“IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal 
United States of America to be affixed. 


one at the City of Washington this seventeenth day of March, in the year of our 


Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-three, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-seventh.”’ 
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Tur history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


Che City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard 


Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘‘This is the City I have been looking for!”’ 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read 


THE EVENING CAPITAL 
4 d A J J | j 
(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 











WHAT IS THE TRANSISTOR? It is a tiny electronic device that can do amazing things for you by amplifying electric 


signals. It requires only a fraction of the power of a vacuum tube. It will be low in cost and last many times longer. 


Three types of Transistors are shown above, about actual size. 


Thats the LITTLE GIANT 





with the Big Future 


The Transistor — invented at Bell Telephone 


Laboratories— opens new doors to far-reaching im- 


provements in telephone service and in other fields 


Many important inventions for com- 
munications have come from the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. Sel- 
dom, however, has there been a 
new discovery with the exciting 
promise of the Transistor. 

This tiny device can amplify 
electric signals a hundred thousand 
times. It can do many things that 
vacuum tubes can do and many 
more besides. It is something en- 
tirely new, and works on entirely 
new principles. 


Because it is so small and rugged, 


and takes so little power, it can be 
used in ways and places beyond 
reach of a vacuum tube. 


Invented at the Bell Laboratories 
to amplify the voice in telephone 
service, the Transistor is opening 
new doors of opportunity in other 
fields. 

The Bell System has licensed 
thirty-eight other companies to 
make and sell transistors under its 
patents. This is in accordance with 
our established policy of making 
our inventions available to others 


) 


on reasonable terms. These include 
makers of advanced equipment for 
defense, as well as radios, television 
sets, hearing aids, and a wide range 
of electronic apparatus. 

The Transistor is already being 
used in the new electronic equip- 
ment which enables telephone users 
to dial Long Distance calls from 
coast to coast. 

It is another example of the value 
of Bell System research in bringing 
you more and better telephone 
service, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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LEGEN D: Re senice Engineers 4+ Injector Repair a Parts Stock wh, Offices 


(Total 105) %y 


Prompt and efficient service by qualified General Motors engineers 


is available ‘round the clock. 


These trained representatives assure the satisfactory operation of 
Cleveland Diesel engines for shipyards and ship operators. To back 
up this service, offices and parts stocks are conveniently located 
throughout the country. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS + CLEVELAND II, OHIO 


Tie up to GM Service ENGINES FROM 150 TO 2000 H.P 


| DIESEL 
| POWER 














Sales and Service Offices: Combridge, Mass. + Chicago, Ill. » Jacksonville, Flo. « Miami, Flo. » New Orleans, la. » New York,N.¥. + Norfolk, Vo. 
Orange, Texas * Son Diego, Colif. » San Francisco, Colif. « Seattle, Wash. + St. louis, Mo. * Tampa, Flo. * Washington, D.C. «© Wilmington, Collif. 
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Enjoy 


Budweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 


M2 
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Men who know 


... buy BUD 


You can’t cut corners and 
still come up with the best. 
It takes the costliest brewing 
process known to produce 
Budweiser. And you can tell 
it, when you taste it... 
that’s why more people have 
enjoyed more Bud than any 


other beer in history. 





























(Or We Repair 
it Free) 

















..» Forever! 


Remember, a Zippo makes a grand gift, too! 


The One-Zip 
Windproof 
Lighter 


© 1953 Zippe Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa, 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Young Boston Lass Suggests That 
We Pick A Coast Guard Sweetheart 
Boston, Mass 
like to know why the men of 
the Coast Guard have never chosen a special 
motion picture star as unofficial (or 
official) 1 am perhaps preju 
diced on this subject because my brother is 
serving in the Coast Guard and I am taking 
dramatic that 
day, I will achieve movie stardom in Holly 
Although I am only sixteen years 
I have been reading your MAGAZINE 
for more than two years and have been at 


I would 


their 
sweetheart? 


lessons with the hope one 
wood 


of age 


least slightly disappointed by failure to de 


vote space to the photos of Hollywood 
movie stars 

Do you think that the men of the Coast 
Guard would be interested in casting votes 
for the movie star who might win the title 
Sweetheart? My brother 
think) 
vote for Eliza 


I wonder how other persons 


Guard 
his vote (I 
Williams. I 


Taylor 


of Coast 
would cast in favor of 
Esther 
beth 


would vote? 


would 


Sincerely yours, 

ANNA O'BRIEN 
This isn’t a bad idea! 
Armed Forces 


movie 


(Hey, shipmates' 
branches of the 
thetr unofficial 
heart, so why shouldn't the 
do likewise? We 


readers send in the 


Several other 


have named sweet 


Coast Guard 
that all of our 


their 


suggest 
names of favorite 
female movie stars. We want the opinions 
of everyone who reads this MAGAZINE and 
who has an interest in the Coast Guard 

children, 
Auxiliary members, officers 
U. & 
you are eligtble 
We'll 


on by pub 


the opinions of wives, mothers, 
veterans, C. G 
read the 


enlisted ete If you 


COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
to vote for your favorite movte stat 


honor your prize-winning select: 


men 


lishing her photograph on the front cover 


of a future edition. If all hands act prompt 


ly, tt may be possible to tabulate the votes 
in time to name the winner in next month's 

with her 
cover. Act promptly! Send your 
vote today to Editor, U. §. COAST GUARD 


MAGAZINE, Annapolis, Maryland.——E. L.) 


edition photo displayed on the 


trent 


Baby Is Born To Coast Guard 
Wife Under Strange Conditions 
USCG Loran Transmitting Station, 
Point Arena 
You may be news item 
originating from this station for publication 
in the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
As far as I know it may be the first time a 
Coast Guard panel truck became a delivery 
and the delivery performed by a 
Guard dental officer, Dr. Donald S 
of the Mobile Dental Unit No. 6. 
About noon, on March 4, it became ap- 
parent to Mrs. Norman Robinson, my wife, 
that her baby was going to be born several 
weeks ahead of time 


California 
interested in a 


room 
Coast 
Gillespie 


The nearest physician 
and hospital was at Fort Bragg, California, 
45 miles north of here. A makeshift bed 
was placed in the rear of the panel truck 
and accompanying the expectant mother 
was Dr. Gillespie. Herman Pflaghaar, ENC, 
the driver and myself 

About 20 
became 


miles north of the station it 
obvious that the would 
be five before they would reach the hospital, 
so the truck pulled off to the side of the 
highway and Dr. Gillespie 
7-pound 11-ounce baby girl 


foursome 


delivered a 
Shortly after 
the birth a state highway patrolman came 
and he thread 
house to 


along secured the necessary 
ranch 
No medical supplies 
were present in the panel truck. The group 
then proceeded to the Redwood Coast Hos 
pital in Fort Bragg where the mother and 
daughter were admitted 

By the next 
the customary 


and nearby 


complete the delivery 


ScissOrs at a 


morning (after passing out 
I was back standing 
my watches, Chief Pflaghaar taking care of 
the Diesel engines, and Dr. Gillespie tend 
ing to the oral health of Guard 
personne! and dependents in the Point Arena 
might add that Dr. Gillespie's 
picture was in the March issue of the U. § 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINI Prior to his 
assignment to the Mobile Dental Unit he 
served a one-year internship at the USPHS 
Hospital Mass 

Very truly yours, 

NORMAN B. ROBINSON, SA. 


cigars) 


the Coast 


Group. | 


Boston 
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Former Coast Guardsman And Mates 
Are Interested In Coast Guard 
6303 Oper. Sqdn. APO No. 235 
c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
My copy of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE arrived today and reminded me 








to get on the ball and renew my subscrip 
tion. Enclosed please find the money order. 

Although it has been almost two years 
since I took my Coast Guard discharge and 
enlisted in the Air Force, [ continue to en 


by your Micazise os do svat ot he ll 0) ea a a OOS 


other men in my outfit. I am in a Crash 
Rescue Boat Squadron and there are several 
other ex-Coast Guardsmen with me who 


still are interested in the Coast Guard. ““You fy immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
. . _C . territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
can take the mag out of the Cost Guord GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
but you can’t take the Coast Guard out of costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
a erty damage, liability . . . medical payments. . . accidental death . . . com- 
Sincerely, prehensive personal liability ... comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 
A/lc J. C. HARSMA collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 

: . . Perey INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 

Guard problems handle your policies 


Mother he Penal That Her Son Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers 
Chose The U. S. t d 
sgemeest one se HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


San Diego 1, Calif. This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 8. 
or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 


the man.” 


During the past year I've come to enjoy 


your MAGAZINE very much and watch for perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 
each issue as it is due, especially since my 


son left for Guam. It seems to make us . 
closer when I get more familiar with his | Q@OWERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE 


- (NOT AFFILIATED WITH U.S. GO 





branch of Service 





Also, I'm always watching for news of 
the Stations on Lake Michigan, although GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
sometimes I wonder if they don't read the 214 Broadway ry San Antonio, Texas (18) 

: MAIL 
MAGAZINI They contribute so little and 
so seldom. I grew up in Grand Haven and ial: 





took swimming lessons at the Station there, COUPON Address 
quite a few years back. The Coast Guard 
has always been ‘The Service’’ and we were 
so glad when my son chose it and then aelas ‘ar Description : : , ... Mileage 


was accepted. Ages of 
DETAILS Business Use? . Drivers 


Sincerely, - ; - : 
MRS. BEATRICE B. DUBOIS 2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 


(EDITOR'S NOTI The lady is right! ‘ 
You fellows on the Great Lakes should be a skilled writer; just scribble a few Crew Of Frigate Key West 


certainly contribute more material to the notes for publication in this Mail Buoy Will Hold Gala Reunion 


pages of your MAGAZINE. You don’t have feature —E. L.) 33 No. Babylon Turnpike 
Merrick, New York 


FOR Age ‘ Sige be veeued Married 











oh ea Sh ee : Former Coast Guard crewmen of the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE | S80 tes 
* ° | second annual reunion at the Hotel Mc- 


2 } New Yo t / 9 
TALBOT T. SPEER. President Alpin N wy rk City, July 3, 4, 5, 1953. 
We would appreciate it greatly if you 


E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Mancger EDWARD LLoyD, Editor || would help us reach as many of our former 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ, Circulation Mgr. | shipmates as possible by publishing the 


Office of Publication: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Md. Phone 2332. (Address all above ip the next issue of the U. S. COAST 
communications to this address.) GUARD MAGAZINE 


Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. Anyone wishing further information 


Published Monthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class mail matter may contact: Reunion Committee, USS 
aw ae at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, KEY WEST (PFI7), 6 South Washington 


VYolicy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all ' , 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard. News published in these On behalf of the Committee, our sincere 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not thanks for any help you may be able to 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast ° . 
Guard Headquarters but it is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication give in publicizing our reunion. 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard WALTER B. MACKENZIE 
than would an official reiationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves ‘aig: : F 
the Coast Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously 


Advertising Representative Reader Is Part OF A Family 
SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. With Great Coast Guard Heritage 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 


Avenue, Bergenfield, New Jersey 








Fort Myers, Florida. 
ai In reply to C. J. Columbo's letter, my 
Volume 26 MAY, 1953 No. 7 wife’s family can certainly top his record 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Seventh In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE SAMUEL CHASE AT SALERNO 


cA, 0035, LCM No. 1 departed for the USS CAR- 
ROLL to become part of their fourth assault wave. At 
0130, LCS’s 13 and 31, and LCVP’s 21 and 26 left 
the CHASE to escort 59 DUKW'’s to Red, Yellow and 
Blue beaches of the Casale Greco beach designated for 
this force. To avoid losing any DUKW's, boards with 
luminous letters to indicate the beaches were mounted 
on the stern of the escort lead boats and a simple set 
of signals arranged. 

At 0345, as heavy gunfire of small and large caliber 
was observed on the beaches assigned to her force, the 
CHASE received word that the first wave of boats had 
landed at 0340. At 0400, Wave-3 boats were lowered 
to proceed to the USS STANTON to become their fourth 
wave. At 0500, heavy explosions were observed near 
the beaches, presumably from mines. The Sweeper 
Group which had swept the transport area had then 
proceeded to sweep the boat lanes but was forced to 
discontinue until daylight because of the many small 
boats going back and forth. Between 0500 and 0530, 
an attack in the traditional manner was made on ships 
to the north. Much AA fire was observed. 

Troop disembarkation was completed by mid-morn 
ing. At 0545, 0552 and 0600, the CHASE rail-loaded 
and lowered boats of Waves 1, 2 and 4 respectively. 
Major General Walker, with 96 officers and 1,168 
enlisted men disembarked. Although light artillery 
was shelling the beach and boat lanes, and boats had 
to proceed with caution due to floating mines, our 
boats landed at 0752, 0800 and 0805. A dozen min- 
inutes before this, the ship had fired at a lone JU-88 
reconnaissance plane. However, troops were all landed 
with the exception of port platoon and communication 
personnel, by 1005, September 9. 

Cargo unloading was begun at 0745, with but very 
few boats available. Because of the lack of boats, un- 
loading had to stop for an hour at noon. At this time, 
the CHASE was fifteen miles from the beach, the vessel 
having drifted with the others from its position in the 
transport area. In the morning, machine-gun fire, float- 
ing mines, and light artillery fire on the beaches and 
boat lanes delayed landing of LCT’s, LST’s and small 
boats. As the enemy tanks on shore opposed the as- 
sault, they were taken under fire with some gun em- 
placements by the fire support group. That evening, 
at 1701, the monitor HMS ABERCROMBIE was ob- 
served to hit a mine and settle somewhat by the stern. 
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Late in the afternoon, the CHASE began moving in 
through the swept area and dropped anchor inshore, 
at 1948, in the Gulf of Salerno, 

As the boats returned from the beach, they usually 
brought back casualties and prisoners of war. These 
were brought aboard and placed in charge of the med- 
ical department. 

As the boats became available and unloading could 
continue more rapidly, another factor interfered to slow 
the operation. There was no one on the beach to help 
the boat crews in unloading their boats. Rather, the 
crews had to manhandle each case or can, carrying it 
from where they beached to a point well up on dry 
shore. It was not until the morning of September 10 
that they again received assistance. This condition 
was a repetition of what had happened at Gela. At 
0400, on September 10, unloading operations had to 
cease due to the congested beaches. All other ships had 
stopped before the CHASE. At that time vehicles, gas 
and oil were 100 per cent unloaded, and ammunition 
was 90 per cent unloaded. 

The CHASE resumed unloading at 0700, this time 
with aid on the beach. The total cargo unloading time 
was 25 hours. The ship's cargo was completely un- 
loaded by 1330. The CHASE began to take boats 
aboard, with the exception of those kept in the water 
for despatch and possible smoke-laying purposes. 

Throughout landing operations, enemy planes were 
active, but unable to stop our unloading. During the 
morning, about six FW-190's bombed and strafed the 
beaches. These were first taken under fire by the CHASE. 
Fighter bombers returned again about 1435. Mean- 
while, our landing craft succeeded in carrying enor- 
mous amounts of cargo to the beaches. 

Cargo unloaded consisted of 88 vehicles, all combat 
loaded, including thirteen 2!4-ton trucks and four 
half-tracks; 251 tons of mixed ammunition plus two 
tons of pyrotechnics; 44 tons of gasoline and oil; and 
125 tons of general cargo (water, rations and engineers’ 
supplies). Total trips made by CHASE’s LCVP’s 
were 35 for personnel, 172 for cargo, 15 miscellaneous; 
by CHASE LCM, 17 with vehicles and personnel gear; 
by ANDROMEDA LCVP’s, two personnel and _ five 
cargo; and two LCT trips, one with vehicles and one 
with general cargo. CTF 81's message, replying to 
CHASE’S report of completion of unloading was ‘“Well 
done.”’ 
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The assault transport USS SAmuet CHASE was manned by officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard. 








At 2215, on September 10, the CHASE was under 
way, proceeding through swept channel to form a con- 
voy leaving the area. Nine minutes later, enemy planes 
began dropping flares, and heavy AA fire was observed 
astern. The CHASE went to General Quarters. Multi- 
colored flares were dropped all around, illuminating 
the ships and landing craft. A concerted bombing at- 
tack was then made by both medium altitude and dive 
bombers, Six bombs were dropped close aboard the 
CHASE; two estimated 500-lb. delayed-action bombs 
125-150 yards on the port bow, which splattered the 
forecastle with water and jarred the ship; an estimated 
250-Ib. delayed-action bomb, which landed about 125 
yards, one point on the starboard quarter; another 
pattern of two 250-lb. bombs landed an estimated 
distance of 500 yards away on the starboard bow; and 
the sixth bomb of about the same size, landed one point 
abaft the starboard beam at a distance of several hun- 
dred yards. All air activity had ceased by 2315, so 
the CHASE secured from General Quarters at 2320. 





HEN properly integrated, and properly co-ordinated, the 

American military services, American scientific genius, 
and American industrial capacity can offer hope of restora- 
tion of real and enduring peace. 


GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS. 











rather than expose themselves against the moon to 
AA fire the enemy planes contented themselves with 
attacking the northernmost ships. 

As the CHASE was forming a convoy out of the 
Gulf of Salerno, Italy, with the ANDROMEDA on the 
port beam, STANTON astern, and CARROLL on the 
starboard beam, there was an explosion, on September 
11, at 0030, believed to be a depth charge. At 0125, 
the screen contacted some “‘E’’ boats and fired at them. 
At 0130 the ROWAN was torpedoed by an ‘‘E” boat. 
The BRISTOL, which continued to stand by and search 


At the time the transport had been traveling at a speed 
of 10 knots in the northernmost column, with the 
moon on its south or port side. 


It is believed that 


for the attacker picked up 70 survivors. 
continued with the convoy, and on September 
moored at Mers-el-Kebir, Algeria. 


The CHASE 
14 








i, ee Reflections Upon ak P, artnership Cad Marriage 


I BELIEVE that marriage 
should be a perfect partnership; 
that a woman should have all 
the rights that man has, and one 
more —— the right to be pro- 
tected ... 1 do not like the man 
who thinks he is boss. The fel- 
low in the dug-out was always 
talking about being boss. I do 
not like a man who thinks he 
has got authority and that the 
woman belongs to him — that 
wants his wife for a slave. I 
would not want the love of a 
woman that is not great enough, 
grand enough, and _ splendid 
enough to be free. I will never 
give to any woman my heart 
upon whom I afterwards put 
chains. 


Do you know, sometimes I 
think generosity is about the 
only virtue there is. How I do 
hate a man who has to be begged 
and importuned every minute 
for a few cents by his wife! 
“Give me a dollar.” ““What did 
you do with the fifty cents I 


gave you Christmas?’’ If you 
make your wife a perpetual beg- 
gar, what kind of children do 
you expect to raise with a beggar 
for their mother? If you want 
great children, if you want to 
people this world with great and 
grand men and women, they 
must be born of love and liberty. 

I have known men that would 
trust a woman with their heart 

if you call that thing which 
pushes their blood around, a 
heart, and with their honor — 
if you call that fear of getting 
into the penitentiary, honor — 
I have known men who would 
trust that heart and that honor 
with a woman, but not their 
pocketbook, not a dollar bill. 
When I see a man of that kind, 
I think they know better than 
I do which of these articles is the 
most valuable. 

I believe if you have got a dol- 
lar in the world and you have got 
to spend it, spend it like a king, 
like a prince. If you have to 
spend it, spend it as though it 


were a dried leaf and you were 
the owner of unbounded forests. 
I had rather be a beggar and 
spend my last dollar like a king 
than be a king and spend my 
money like a beggar. What is 
it worth compared to the love 
of a splendid woman? 
—Robert G. Ingersoll. 
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Message To You 




















As I assume my duties as Secretary of the Treasury, I want to send a special message to the public-spirited 
men and women who are engaged in the vitally important task of promoting the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds. 


It is our intention to review carefully all Treasury operations to consider what adjustments may be required 
in the interest of efficient operations, but, in advance of this review, I wish to tell all of you that President 
Eisenhower and I recognize fully the value of the Savings Bond program and are prepared to give it our enthu- 
Siastic Support. 

The sale of U. S. Savings Bonds promotes thrift, gives the holder a buffer against misfortune, and makes 
him a partner of the Government. The sale of Government Bonds to millions of the citizens of this country is 
a vital part of a sound debt management policy. 


We appreciate what you have done and ask your cooperation as we go forward. 


Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I would like some information about any 
future C, P. O. examinations that may be scheduled. 


A.—In order to establish eligibility lists for ad- 
vancement to certain chief petty officer ratings, provis- 
ional, the following examinations are scheduled to be 
held during the first week of October, 1953: 

Radarman 

Sonarman 

Boilerman 

Printer 


Electronics Technician 

Damage Controlman 

Aviation Electronics Technician 
Parachute Rigger 


Personnel Circular No. 46-52, same subject matter, 
is cancelled, since all applications for examinations to 
be held in April, 1953, have already been submitted. 

Requests to take the examinations to be held in 
October, 1953, shall be submitted in accordance with 
Article 5-C-25, Personnel Manual. Only requests re- 
ceived at Headquarters on or before 1 August, 1953, 
will be considered. 

The requirements contained in Article 5-C-26, Per- 
sonnel Manual, other than Sea Duty, must be met 
on 1 August, 1953, in order for a man to participate 
in any of the above examinations. Completion of 
the applicable Coast Guard Institute Rating Course 
as required by Article 5-C-14, Personnel Manual, is 
hereby waived for personnel who successfully pass 
these examinations, except that completion of such 
course may be required for permanent promotion. 

* * + 


Q.—I would like to learn the last known address 
of Millard G. Ringuis, YNC, and William T. Broad- 
bent, Y NC. 


A.—Millard Gustave Ringius, YNC 
CGC SEBAGO (WPG 42) 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


William T. Broadbent, YNC(P) 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy 

New London, Connecticut. 

. + + 
Q.—While reading the Question and Answer Col- 

umn in your February edition some doubt entered my 
mind on the number of years I must spend in the 
Coast Guard Inactive Reserve. What is the status of 
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a person entering the Coast Guard prior to 20 June, 
1951, and under the age of 26? I enlisted on 27 July, 
1950,for a period of three years and wonder if I am 
compelled to join the Reserve. 


A.—Since you enlisted prior to the date the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 was made applicable to the Coast 
Guard you have no reserve obligations under such Act. 
However, for the last few years, an Executive Order 
has been issued extending all enlistments for a speci- 
fied period. During the last year the Executive Order 
extended for nine months all enlistments expiring on 
or prior to 30 June, 1953, but the Coast Guard offered 
such persons the option of enlisting in the Coast Guard 
Reserve instead of serving such involuntary extension. 
Unless a new Executive Order is issued, you will be 
discharged on the expiration of your enlistment and 
you will not be required to enlist in the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

* eee 

Q.—Can you tell me the next date of the school 
for Commissarymen at Groton, Conn., and how large 
the quota is for each class? 


A.—The next date for the Commissary School, 
Groton, Conn., is 27 July, 1953, and the quota for 
each class is 30. 

* + + 

Q.—I would like to learn it my permanent records 
at Headquarters indicate that I hold the Navy Good 
Conduct Medal and that I rate the Coast Guard Good 
Conduct Medal. 


A.—Since you are on active duty it is suggested 
that you address your inquiry to your commanding 
officer. 

+ + « 

Q.—I have served sixteen years in the Coast Guard. 
In 1943 I was advanced from BM1 to BMC(a) and 
was paid (to the best of my knowledge) a clothing 
allowance. In 1946 I was reduced to BM1. Now in 
1953 I have again been advanced to BMC(P). Is 
there any regulation that provides clothing allowance 
for men who, like me, are advanced for the second 


time to CPO? 


A.—You are advised that no entitlement to a second 
allowance for clothing upon advancement for the second 
time to chief petty officer exists in your case. Payment 
of the special initial clothing monetary allowance is 
payable only once during any period of continuous 
active duty. For the purpose of clothing allowance 
regulations any break in continuous active duty must 
be in excess of ninety days. 

’ * * 


Q.—I would like to learn when the next class at 
the Aviation Machinist’s Mate (AD) school com- 
mences and tf I am likely to be selected for assignment 


to the school.—G.J.P. 


A.—The date of the next class is 20 July, 1953. 
Selections for assignment to the AD School comes 
under the purview of the district commander. Ac- 
cordingly your inquiry as to when you might expect 
assignment to the school should be addressed to the 
Commander, 7th Coast Guard District. 
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Q.—In April, 1951, I took the exam for BMC. 
My name has not appeared on either of the two eligt- 
bility lists that I have seen and I have never been 
notified that I failed to pass the test. I have conf- 
dence I did sufficiently well in the examination to have 
at least achieved a place on the eligtbility list. 


A.—You failed to make a passing grade in the ex 
amination held for BMC during April, 1951. 


* * * 


Q.—We would like to know our position on the 
eligibility list for future retirement. 


A.—On the date the above question was received 
the standing of the several men was as follows: 
Service as of Standing on 
Name 31 March, 1953 Eligibility List 
ASHBY, Earle B., BMC 25-4-11 No. 99 
BUSWELL, Charles C., ADI 25-3-20 No. 107 
BAKER, Henry G., BMLC 24-9.17 No 
RAUCH, Herzel, ENC 24 23 No 
GOLISH, William J., BMLC 24 14 No 
CLARK, William I BMC 24 No 
STAFFORD, Walter A., ENL1 4 2 No 
YOUNG, Jackson H., BML] 24 No 
DEWEY, Albert E... BMC(AN) 2 ! No 
DINSMORE, Clifton O., BMLC 21-7-7 No 


A 


Q.—I have held the rate of SD2 for over seven 
years. I would like to learn if anyone has been ad 
vanced to SD1 since 1949. 


A.—There has been a limited number of advance 
ments to SD1 since 1949. Your report of examina 


tion is on file. 
* * * 


Q.—How does Headquarters prepare eligibility lists 
for men seeking promotion to rates below that of Chief 
Petty Officer? 


A.—This question has been answered several times 
but it continues to be asked. We repeat the answer. 
When reports of examination are received at Head- 
quarters, they are placed on file until a vacancy occurs, 
then they are arranged in accordance with the follow 
ing: 

Examination mark. 

Proficiency in rate mark. 

Ability as Leaders of Men mark. 
Continuous Coast Guard service. 

Service in present rate. 

Previous military service. 

Months in grade at time of examination. 


These values are converted into factors by use of nomo- 
grams which are prepared using an average range of 
values. For instance, 3.5 in proficiency in rate is equal 
to zero; 4.0 in proficiency in rate is equal to 50. When 
the factors have been computed for all values, they are 
totalled and the reports of examination arranged nu- 
merically with the examination of the man with the 
highest factor-score on top. The top man is then se- 
lected for advancement. A man’s standing on the wait- 
ing list, therefore, may not be determined until such 
time as a vacancy exists. 
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You'll get more SUNSHINE! 
‘phoen'* 


ties. JOKAKE INN, in the “Valley of 
the Sun," 10 miles east of Phoenix. 
Typically Southwestern in activities, 
climate and manners. All resort ac- 


good entertainment. Delightful guest 
rooms. POINSETTIA BEACH HOTEL, 
Fr. Louderdole, Florida, “Around the 
corner from everything.” Fine ap- 
pointments, superb food. Sports- 
wear for the lodies; sports for the 
men. Hand picked guests. 


ke POINSETTIA 
BEACH HOTEL 


Q.—On 18 April, 1951, I was given temporary 
orders assigning me to Philadelphia to establish a 
communication center. These orders stated that I was 
to collect Per Diem for the period of this temporary 
duty. On 26 June, 1951, I recetved orders terminating 
my duty and assigning me to the Cutter GENTIAN. 
When I requested that my Per Diem pay be authorized 
I was informed that the orders had been lost. Later 
in 1951 I was informed by the Third District Office 
that they could be of no assistance to me. Is there any 
way tn which I can collect the Per Diem pay that was 
originally authorized?—F.D. 


A.—A claim for the per diem to which entitled 
should be prepared on Standard Form No. 1012, and 
forwarded to CG Headquarters, 1300 E. St., N.W., 
Washington, 25, D. C., for transmittal to the General 
Accounting Office for Direct Settlement, due to lost 
orders. 

Three certified copies each of CCGD3/L 4-13-51, 
P16-4/MM 2495-51 and CCGD 3/L 6-20-51, 
P16-3/MM, Order No. 3111-51, the orders directing 
the travel in question, should be secured from the 
Office of the Commander, 3 CG District. New York, 
N. Y., and attached to the claim. A statement should 
also be attached, certifying that the original orders 
have been lost, that payment for per diem has not 
been received, and that if the original orders are located 
at a later date, no further claim will be made. 


When the claim, prepared as indicated above, has 


been received at CG Headquarters, it will be forwarded 
to the General Accounting Office for direct settlement. 
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Q.—I would like to learn if Headquarters has re- 
ceived my request for certified copy of DD Form 214 
and also claim for Mustering Out Payment in accord- 
ance with Finance and Supply Circular. As of this 
date, | have not received payment.—P.J.B. 


A.—Form DD-214 was forwarded to the Com 
mander, CG Group, Rockland, Maine, on 11 March, 
1953. Your claim for MOP has not been received. 

* * * 

Q.—Does my Service Record entitle me to the cus 
tomary additional ten per cent additional pay upon 
retirement? If not, is tt possible for me to achieve such 
pay by serving for a period of additional years, matn- 
taining 4.0 conduct? TIT recetved marks below 4.0 in 
1947 and 1948, also in 1950. I re-enlisted on Feb 
ruary 17, 1953, so my complete record is at Head- 
quarters.—L.M. 

A.—Your average mark in conduct up to the date 
of re-enlistment, 17 February, 1953, is 3.88. It is 
estimated that it would be necessary for you to serve 
approximately three more years, with no mark less 
than 4.0 in conduct, to achieve the necessary mark of 
9714 % (3.9) in order to receive the additional 10% 
upon retirement under the 20-year retirement law. 

* + * 

Q.—My medals, consisting of the Good Conduct, 
World War II, American Defense and Rifle Expert 
Medals, have been lost or stolen. Will Headquarters 
replace them or what can I do to replace them? I 
am, of course, willing to pay any normal expense. 


A.—Since you are now a member of the Coast 
Guard you should apply to your Commanding Officer 
for authority to purchase duplicate medals to replace 
the ones you have lost. The U. S. Mint at Philadel- 
phia will sell duplicate medals direct to you upon pre- 
sentation of an appropriate authorization from your 
Commanding Officer. 

* * * 

QO.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Captain J. German who was living in Miami late in 
1950. 

A.—Capt. John German (1349) USCG 

c/o Commander, 7th Coast Guard District 
150 S. E. 3rd Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida. 

. * + 

Q.——Here in the Philippines I have no source of 
helpful information. Can I be informed if I am en- 
titled to any bonus for service in World War II? If 
so, what procedure should I follow?—B.E. 

A.—Your service record indicates that you are not 
entitled to a bonus for World War II service under 
any of the various State Bonus Laws. There is no 
information available at Headquarters indicating that 
the Philippine Republic has authorized payment of a 
bonus to veterans of World War II. 

* * ~ 

Q.—I would Itke to learn if the crew of the LST- 
1150 (Coast Guard) ts entitled to wear the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal and the Navy Occupation 
Service Medal? 
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SRE COME ee 


A.—Personnel who served for thirty days aboard 
USS LST 1150 between 7 October, 1945, and 3 
January, 1946, earned the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal. Personnel who served for any length of time 
aboard USS LST 1150 between 20 October, 1945, 
and 3 December, 1945, earned the Navy Occupation 
Srvice Medal with an ‘‘Asia’’ clasp provided they had 
earned the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal previously. 

* * x 

O.—I have been 

almost 


“married to the Coast Guard” 
twenty-four years. Perhaps this entitles me 
to ask a question. What should all pay and allow- 
ances be (please itemize) of a Chief Engineman (per- 
manent) with unbroken service and who has com- 
pleted twenty-five years of Coast Guard Service and 
ts now serving aboard a buoy tender stationed here 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico? 


Ts the allowance for servina in Puerto Rico paid 
at a flat rate or ts it based on a daily rate? Why don’t 
we draw more in months with thirtu-one days as we 
drew less in February which only had twenty-eight 
days? Please understand that I have tried to obtain 


answers to these questions in local areas but have re- 
cetved much conflicting information 


(C. G. Wife.) 


A.—A chief petty officer with over 24 years’ serv- 
ice for pay purposes whose station is aboard ship in 
Puerto Rico, and who has a dependent wife residing 
at or in the vicinity of his duty station, is entitled 
to the following pay and allowances, all computed 
at a monthly rate except station per diem allowance 
which is computed at a daily rate: Pay $290.47; 
Basic Allowance for Quarters (wife) $77.10; Sea 
or Foreign Service Duty $22.50; Standard Clothing 
Maintenance Allowance $7.20, and Station Per Diem 


Allowance $2.25. 


The matter of differences in pay for months with 
31 days should be taken up with the Authorized 
Certifying Officer having custody of the pay record. 

* * * 


Q.—From February, 1946, through to August 31, 
1951, while attached to a lifeboat and light station 
my family occupted Coast Guard qovernment-owned 
quarters for which my pay was accordingly checked. 
Now, I have been led to believe that up to the enact- 
ment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 my 
pay was not supposed to have been checked for said 
occupancy due to the fact that these quarters were not 
government furnished but were furnished privately 
with the exception of cooking range and refrigerator. 
If this is so, do I have a basis for claim for retmburse- 
ment? I was retired from the Coast Guard as of 
1 September, 1952. 


A.—A review of your pay accounts indicates no 
is noted that the 
checkages made in pay accounts covered station sub- 


checkages for public quarters. It 


sistence allowance at $1.20 per day for the periods 
you attended Temporary Recruiting Duty and was 
credited subsistence and quarters allowances at respec- 


tive rates of $2.25 and $1.25 per day. 
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Q.—Will any enlisted men be retired from active 
duty under provisions of the Twenty-Year Law prior 
to July 1, 1953? 

A.—The retirement of twenty men under the 
Twenty-Year Law took place on 31 March, 1953. 
It is anticipated that another small group will be re- 
tired prior to 30 June, 1953. The twenty men who 
were retired on 31 March are listed herewith: 

Alfred M. Anderson, BMLC Ted Onley, MMC 

Jose T. Bigornia, SDC Herman J. Pfleghaar, ENC 

Albert Bitter, DCC William Rettig, ADC 

Isom D. Goodwin, BMI Walter B. Salter, ADC 

John A. Gorman, MMC Harold E. Seavey, BML 1 

Damond M. Gower, CSC Barnard Starkie, MMC 

Wallace E. Landin, ENLC Leland T. Thompson, GMC 

Herman A. Loman, YNC Nelson A. Tillett, BMLC 

William S. Lynch, MMC Robert Woldon, SD1 

Boyd L. Midgett, BMC Brock W. Rob.in, RMC 

* + . 

Q.—In October, 1951, I took the examination for 
advancement to ENC. I would like to learn how | 
stand on the list for possible advancement to ENC. 

T.R.S. 

A.—You are number 63 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC(P). 

+ k * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of John A. Pickard, EM1, who was stationed aboard 
the BARATARIA during 1949 and ts believed to be in 
the Fourteenth District now? 

A.—The records at Headquarters indicate that John 
A. Pickard (273-410)EMI1, was discharged 19 Sep- 
tember, 1952. His home address is shown as Route 


No. 1, Dunwoody, Georgia. 
x & 


* 

Q.—I have been asked this question of three dif- 
ferent sources and have received three different answers. 
During the late war I was advanced to the ranks of 
Machinist, Chief Machinist and Ensign. After the 
war I was reduced to my permanent rate of ENC for 
the convenience of the Government. My question 
is: At what rate or rank and at what pay would I 
retire if I were to retire on 1 July, 1953, with a total 
of 25 years, 11 months and 20 days of service? 

A.—In the grade of Ensign and with the pay of 
Ensign if so certified to have served satisfactorily in 
that grade by the Secretary of the Treasury; then, if 
not certified as Ensign, as Chief Machinist in what- 
ever pay grade for which a Certificate of Creditable 
Record has been issued; then if not certified as CWO, 
as WO in whatever pay grade for which a Certificate 
of Creditable Record has been issued (Only W-2). 
If not so certified then you will be retired as a WO 
pay grade W-1. Then if not found to have served 
satisfactorily in any officer grade, you will be retired 
in an enlisted grade. 

* * * 

Q.—I am a warrant officer in pay grade W-2, tem- 
porary appointment. If I retired at this date, would 
I retire with the pay of a W-2 or the pay of a Chief 
Petty Officer? My permanent rate ts Chief Quarter- 
master. 

A.—If found to have served satisfactorily in the 
grade of warrant officer, you will be retired as a W-2 
warrant officer, unless you have served satisfactorily in 
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TO KNOW THIS IS WISDOM 


There are sources of happiness that are quite 
independent of money. A millionaire does not 
enjoy a book more than a poor man. Plain food 
tastes as good to a worker who has earned his 
dinner as do the choicest delicacies to a man whose 
appetite is jaded from a luxurious diet. The out- 
doors is as beautiful to a factory girl as to the 
wife of the factory owner; and the member of a 
sandlot ball team gets as much fun out of his 
sport as does a polo player. To understand such 
things is wisdom. 











a higher commissioned grade, as so determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, then, of course, you must 
be retired with the higher rank in accordance with 
law. You will not be considered for performance of 
duty in the higher grade until after you are retired. 

* * * 

Q.—My husband took the test for promotion to 
Warrant Grade. He has heard nothing about the re- 
sults of the examination. I would like to learn if 
my husband passed the test and if his name appears 
on any eligibility list? 

A.—No failing grade is assigned on the test in ques- 
The list has not been established. It will be 


published as soon as it is. 
/” * * 


tion. 


O.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
biltty list for Warrant Boatswain as result of the ex- 
amination taken last July. 

A.—The list in question has not yet been estab- 
lished. As soon as the list is established, the names 
will be published. 

a * + 

O.—lIs it likely that Headquarters will authorize 
an examination for DCC this year? 

A.—Examinations for DCC(P) will be held dur- 
ing the month of October, 1953, in accordance with 
Personnel Circular No. 5-53. 








Filo: 
nthe K— 


“Pop, would you take these back and exchange them for a 
baseball bat?” 
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Anorier old-timer has been 
discovered by us who has been a 
constant reader of this publication 
for twenty-five years. Charles P. 
Fowler states he was aboard the old 
TERRY when he read his first copy 
in 1927. And he hasn’t missed a 
copy since. Shipmate Fowler is re- 
tired now, with rank of Lieutenant. 
When we asked him how the pres- 
ent-day crop of young Coast Guards- 
men compared with the lads of 
twenty-five years ago, Fowler re- 
marked: “I think we had things 
mighty rough in the old days but 
I think the boys of today would 
have done just as well as we did.”’ 


fd 


Captain of the Coast Guard Academy baseball team is hustling second-baseman Rit Cueroni 


just one tanned thing after another. 

Philip J. Walker recently re- 
tired after completing 36 years of 
.. . At the summer resorts, life is 
service. He first saw service as a 
fireman in the old Lighthouse Serv- 
ice back in 1918. For the past 13 
years he had been in charge of the 
C. G. Light Station at Washing- 
ton. N. C. 

On duty as Chief of Staff in the 
Fifth District, Norfolk, Va., is 
Captain Joseph D. Conway whom 
we last served with in the Destroyer 
Force about 20 years ago. . . . God 
made man a little lower than the 
angels, and man has been getting 


of Hartford, Conn. Head Coach P. F. Foye describes Cueroni as an “inspirational player 


. . @ savvy fielder . . 
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. good ball-handler, and strong hitter.” 


Our Coast 
Guard helicopters are really cover- 
ing a lot of territory. Recently one 
dropped in at Nags Head, N. C., to 
pick up Chesley Midgett, BMC, and 
deliver him, in no time at all, to the 
Public Health Hospital at Norfolk. 
Midgett had been stricken with a 
gall bladder ailment. Pilot of the 
helicopter was LCDR L. C. Sans- 
bury of Elizabeth City Air Station. 
His mechanic was Luther Jenkins. 
And by the way, the correct pro- 
nunciation of helicopter is HELL- 
icopter, not HEALicopter. 
Some old-fashioned mothers who 
can remember their husbands’ first 
kiss now have daughters who can't 
remember their first husbands. 

A Coast Guard officer who knows 
something about the _ publishing 
business is Lieutenant James Clune 
of Brooklyn Air Station. Before 
gaining entrance to the Academy 
he was a junior pressman on the 
N. Y. Daily News. Lieutenant 
Clune recently completed flight train- 
ing at Pensacola. . . . New engineer 
ing officer aboard the EASTWIND is 
LCDR Henry Stinson. . . . Pay 
Clerk Joe Acker reported aboard 
the CAMPBELL yesterday for a tour 
of duty aboard that weather patrol 
ship. He'll serve as supply officer. 
... And the new engineering officer 
aboard the HALF MOON is a former 
enlisted man, LCDR Ward Emigh. 
He spent four years in enlisted ranks 
prior to gaining entrance to the 
Academy. 


lower ever since. 


Eddie Pearson, the former welter- 
weight boxing champ of the Coast 
Guard, is stationed at St. George 
Base, Staten Island, N. Y., and 
would like to hear from Frankie 
Cheslock and Willie Wiest. ‘ 
And Eddie Lloyd would like to hear 
from all the old-timers and all the 
young-timers; would like to learn 
how they are getting along, what 
they have on their minds, 
. . Recently we 


what 


their gripes are. 
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heard a definition of the word hen- 
pecked that tickled our funny bone: 
Henpecked,—-what a husband _ be- 
comes for giving his wife a chicken- 
feed allowance. . . . Retired BMC 
Harvey Ward wonders if it would 
be possible to publish a directory 
that would supply the names and 
addresses of all retired enlisted men. 
We're sorry, but the task would be 
a gigantic and costly one. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we have a better idea. 
At least once a year every retired 
enlisted man should send _ this 
MAGAZINE a brief note containing 
his address and stating what he is 
doing. We'll be glad to print this 
information free of charge... . 
There's going to be a lot of loose 
talk about the possibility of a pay 
increase for members of the Armed 
Forces but don’t let anyone kid you 
on this subject. Take our word for 
it, there will be no pay increase 
authorized in 1953! . . Wedlock 
is a mutual partnership, in which 
the husband is usually the mute... . 

There is one item that should be 
printed in large headlines. At least 
those of us who have the interests 
of the Coast Guard at heart think 
that the item is worthy of head- 
lines. For the very first time, the 
President of the United States in- 
cluded the Coast Guard in his offi- 
cial proclamation that named May 
16 as Armed Forces Day! In other 
years the Coast Guard had been 
omitted from the Presidential proc- 
lamation that named every other 
branch of the nation’s Armed 
Forces. Thank you, Mr. President! 

An informant tells this column 
that there is a Coast Guardsman 
named Mickey Creech who can out- 
draw and out-fun many _ profes- 
sional cartoonists. We'd like to see 
some of Mickey’s work. . . . Mrs. 
F. W. Jakubec, 1610 East Adams, 
Temple, Texas, writes to tell us that 
she enjoyed our historical report 
about the USS LEONARD Woop, 
her husband's former vessel in 1941 
and 1942. She further states that 
she and her husband would like to 
hear from former friends aboard 
the GENTIAN. Also they'd like to 
hear from J. W. Brown and wife, 
a retired couple. Incidentally, your 
Editor thinks Mrs. Jakubec is just 
about the finest lady in the great 
State of Texas! Why? Because 
the fair lady wrote some wonderful 
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things about this little old MAGA- 
ZINE! . . . The most useful labor- 
saving device the average American 
wife has, is her husband... . We 
don't know who the best baseball 
player in the Coast Guard is but 
he'll have to be a corker to exceed 
the ability of Commander Thomas 
Kelly when Kelly was cavorting on 
semi-pro diamonds in the Cape Cod 
League about 30 years ago. Cape 
Cod is usually associated with the 
fishing industry but some of the 
finest baseball players in the land 
used to play there during the sum 
mer seasons many years ago. We 
recall that Dannie MacFayden, 
Shanty Hogan and Haskell Billings 
played in the Cape Cod League just 
before they became headliners in the 
major leagues. Maybe you young 
sters wouldn't remember 
names. 


those 


Back in 1927 a young kid en 
listed in the Coast Guard as a third 
class fireman. Just the other day 
that same young kid reported on 
board the Voice of America ship 
COURIER, now overseas. The dif- 
ference is that the kid of 1927 wasn’t 
too lazy to study and to prepare 
himself for advancement. Also, he 
had enough guts to take difficulties 
in stride. So last Tuesday when he 
reported aboard the COURIER he was 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant 
commander. We are referring, of 
course, to LCDR Herbert Krause, 
who has had a varied career in the 
Coast Guard. And every time we 
tell our readers about some humble 
enlisted man who rose to great 
heights in the Coast Guard we are 
hoping that our words will inspire 
some green and confused youngster 
in this year 1953 to be tolerant of 
the things that seem to block his 
pathway to success. Too many 
youngsters toss in the towel when 
they are confronted with problems 
and disappointments. Hell, ship- 
mates, try to give me the name of 
one man who hasn't been knocked 
to the deck by bitter disappoint- 
ment! ‘The essential difference in 
men is that some rise from the deck 
after being knocked down while 
others bury their heads in their arms 
and mourn the collapse of their 
dreams! Get it through your heads 
at an early age, — life is going to 
slap you down, kick you around 
and torment you! It isn’t important 
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what life does to you; the important 
thing is your reaction to those cir- 
cumstances! 

Undergoing flight training at 
Pensacola at the present time is LT 
(jaygee) Harry Hexamer. ... Won- 
der whatever became of Tom Mor- 
ris, Lemuel Twiggs, Stanley Past- 
ner, Schley West, Raymond J. 
Walker, Joe Collins and a host of 
other old shipmates? Douglas 
‘Pete’ Lorraine, a retired CPO, is 
happy in his work as a parachute 
rigger with a West Coast aviation 
outfit. And we understand that 
Jim Alligood and “Pop” Hogue, 
both retired, are sailing as officers in 
the Merchant Marine. Earl ‘‘Porky”’ 
Jones, now a Chief Warrant Officer, 
is currently stationed aboard a buoy 
tender operating out of Key West. 
. . . Thomas Shay, BM3, recently 
rescued a drowning man from the 
waters of New York Harbor. 
Worry is like a rocking chair — it 
will give you something to do but 
it won't get you anywhere.... A 
photo taken by CG photographer 
George Meese recently was awarded 
first-place honors over one hundred 
other entries in a West Coast photo 
contest. . . . Mrs. J. E. Smith of 
2634 Gratiot Avenue, Port Huron, 
Mich., says she'd like to read more 
about the old lighthouse keepers. 
We can understand Mrs. Smith’s 
suggestion. After all, her retired 
husband served for 43 years with 
the distinguished lighthouse outfit! 
The Coast Guard and the Nation 
owes a great debt to all the sturdy 
men who kept the lights burning 
brightly during many years when 
their work was not appreciated and 
their comforts were neglected. A lot 
of today’s smart-alec kids could take 
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Taps 
P 


Rear Admiral Norman H. Leslie, 
Thirteenth 
died suddenly of a heart 


Commandant of the 
District, 
attack at his home in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. He is survived by his wife, 


Mrs 


ter, Jane. 


Unis F. Leslie, and a daugh- 
Burial was in Arlington 


National Cemetery. 











lessons in loyalty and faithfulness 
from the old-timers of the former 
lighthouse service. 

Sooner or later some enterprising 
writer is going to write a story 
about the Coast Guard career of 
Lieutenant John Vukic, former en- 
listed man. Vukic not only came 
up from the enlisted ranks but he 
became one of the Nation's best 
aviation pilots. A few years ago he 
received the Medal of Valor from 
Legion Post 27, Baltimore, in recog- 
nition of heroism performed while 
serving in enlisted ranks. Later he 
distinguished himself as pilot and 
co-pilot of seaplanes that were in 
the experimental stage of develop 
ment and required perilous test land- 
ings in rough seas. His latest ad 
venture cannot be mentioned at this 
time because of security reasons, but 
it was a thriller, thousands of miles 
from the U. S. A. We suggest that 
some ambitious writer start 
viewing Lieutenant Vukic. 

Bandmaster Howard Davis, re- 
tired, who now lives on Route One, 
Beecher, Illinois, writes an interest- 
ing letter in which he remarks that 
this Editor hasn’t changed much in 


inter- 


27 years, judging from the familiar 
photo that frequently appears at the 
top of ‘‘Over the Editor’s Shoulder” 
page. Davis is right! Judging from 
that picture, your Editor hasn't 
changed a trifle —- but don't you 
believe it! That photo is almost 27 
years old! Yes, the photo remains 
unchanged, but oh! the changes that 
have taken place in your Editor! 


It is pleasing to note that old- 
timer Otto Bentz is doing well. 
Otto first went to sea at the tender 
age of 16. Born in Germany, he 
sailed in foreign merchant vessels 
and American merchant vessels. 
Finally, in 1923, he enlisted as a 
seaman in the Coast Guard. Slowly 
but surely he worked his way up 
the ladder, eventually holding rates 
as quartermaster and as a_ boat- 
swain's mate. And he continued to 
progress. Just four days ago when 
he took up a new tour of duty in 
Portland, Maine, he was displaying 
the rank of lieutenant commander! 
And as we write about men like 
Otto Bentz, we have this thought 
in mind: In this month of May in 
the year 1953 there is probably 
some unknown kid serving at the 
Cape May ‘“‘boot camp’ — a kid 
who is green as grass, a kid who 
scarcely knows the port side from 
the starboard side, a kid who is often 
bewildered and lonely, often puzzled 
and perplexed, a kid who is fre- 
quently discouraged. We hope that 
this unknown kid will take inspira- 
tion from the careers of the many 
men who traveled the same weary 
path and kept their courage high, 
eventually emerging as_ successful 
career officers in the United States 
Coast Guard! It can be done! It 
has been done! 


At the big Receiving Center. Cape May, N. J., recruits learn many things. Of course, some recruits learn faster than others, and pictured 
herewith are six lads who decided they wanted to learn everything about the duties of the far-flung Coast Guard. So what did they 


do? They dashed down to the Exchange and bought copies of a certain MAGazine! 
Shoemaker, Bob Reddy, Howard Vanders!ice, Mike Mears and Charles Rea. 
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Smart boys! 


Left to right: Larry Gourley, Ted 
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in research, 
design and 
manufacturing 


For over a quarter of a century, Bendix 
has set the pace in meeting the ever 
changing ignition problems of the indus- 
try. It is perfectly obvious that solutions 
to this perpetual challenge of product 
improvement and application can only 
be found by an unceasing search for 
advanced design, better materials and 
more efficient manufacturing methods. 


How well Bendix has met this challenge 
is evidenced by the overwhelming 
endorsement the aviation industry has 
given to Bendix ignition equipment. 


Whether the requirement is for a better 
electrical connector or a complete new 
ignition system, the industry has come 
to look upon Bendix as the one source 
best qualified to meet every ignition 
problem. 

Remember, the unmatched facilities of 


Bendix are yours to command from 
planning to finished product. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers .. . radio shielding harness and noise filters 
e+. Switches... booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


‘SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bt ee 
ia Tih ent 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fitth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 £. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California «+ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ Brouwer Building, 176 

W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin +« 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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Exhausted by his ordeal, Aviation Ordnanceman B. A. Cooley, USN, is aided by crewmen of the Coast Guard Cutter Coos Bay. The 

Coast Guardsmen picked him from the sea, then strapped him in a litter for hoisting aboard ship. The four men working over the patient! 

are James McCullough (straddling stretcher), George Lipsett (wearing life jacket), Dave Ruff (kneeling at right) and Robert Bake: 
Chand on blankets). 
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Mid-Atlantic Rescue of Ten Navy 
Fliers Described by Eye-Witnesses 


By CHARLES WILSER AND ANDREW EDWARDS 


oF epruary 27, 1953, Ocean 
Weather Station EASY was finally 
beginning to look as though it 
might live up to its name — and 
up to the hopes of the crew of the 
CGC Coos BAY, who remembered 
the sun-drenched and glassy seas of 
last July’s HOW Patrol. The 
clouds looked as though they might 
break soon, the sea seemed to be 
smoothing down as the ship steam- 
ed toward ‘Oboe-Sugar,”’ the heart 


of the station; and the wind seemed 
no worse, if still fairly stiff. We 
had thought we had had our share 
of excitement in the earlier, more 
turbulent part of the morning when 


we lowered and sent a surfboat with 
an injured Fire Controlman and the 
usual movies and mail into and 
over the pitching swells to the CGC 
DUANE, whom we were relieving. 
It was not, we are thankful, every 
patrol that one has a personnel cas- 


Manning ocean station ECHO, midway between Bermuda and the Azores, the 
Maine, readies lifeboats as crewmen take their ditch 
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ualty or must lower him into a 
rough sea. 


But as the relieved watchstand- 
ers were getting settled with their 
noon chow, word piped for the 
Communications*and Executive Of- 
ficers’ presence on the bridge ‘‘Im- 
mediately”’ gave us our first inkling 
that, true to our service's tradition, 
we might have to give thought to 
concerns other than our own pleas- 
ure and distresses. The scuttlebut 
was running high, going from a 
bird to a plane, to a plane with 
Marilyn Monroe. 


For once the gumors were true, 
not, alas, to the point of Marilyn 
Monroe, who, as far as we know, 
is still everybody’s girl and not so 
apt to be flying on a Bermudan 
honeymoon. However, there was a 
Navy Plane, a Neptune P-2V, in 
distress, crippled by the loss of one 
of two engines and a rapidly dwin- 


31l-foot Coast Guard Cutter Coos Bay, 
and rescue survivor stations. 


dling fuel supply, on a flight from 
Bermuda with ten men aboard. Im- 
mediately the officers and crew of 
the Coos BAY made preparations 
for a quick, safe rescue which was 
only minutes away. The deck force 
was piped to the boat deck, and 
was making ready to lower the 
surfboat when the ill-fated plane 
came into sight. 


The plane came into view, rap- 
idly approaching until it began to 
circle our ship at about 500 feet, 
smoke streaming from the one work- 
ing engine. Soon it swung toward 
the horizon, and then back to the 
ship again. Only inches from the 
water, it skimmed past the star- 
board side and hit the water several 
yards off the starboard bow. Im- 
mediately the surfboat was lowered, 
and at the same instant the crew of 
the stricken plane scurried out of 
the main hatch, inflated a small rub- 


from Portland 
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ber life raft and set to sea, hoping 
to escape the sinking plane safely. 

In a few seconds the plane had 
crumpled; the tail half ripped apart 
and sank directly; the wings, up- 


boat had started to pick up sur- 
vivors. Six men were in the life 
raft, while the remaining four, bob- 
bing about in the debris, survived 
solely because of the ““Mae Wests’’ 


had plowed its way through the 
waves as quickly as possible and 
soon a boatload of sea-soaked and 
exhausted airmen was brought 
alongside the quarterdeck where the 


they were wearing. 
Our boat with a liferaft in tow, 


ended on the nose, sank more grad- 
ually, not disappearing until our 


cargo net hung for clambering 
aboard. The corpsmen waited with 
warm, dry blankets, as a chain of 
helping hands, including those of 
LCDR W. M. Benkert, our Execu- 
tive Officer, pulled the men aboard 
while the corpsmen took care of 
them in sickbay and the survivors’ 
quarters. 

The boat and its crew, as wet as 
those who had been rescued, went 
back to pick up the men on the 
raft. After bringing these men 
safely to the ship, the boat crew, 
undaunted, went out once more to 
pick up the rafts which had been 
left adrift. By this time any gear 
left afloat had disappeared, so noth- 
ing was to be done but heave the 
boat aboard and get under way for 
another rendezvous with the DUANE 
to transfer our charges. 

It was gratifying, as all hands 
strained at frapping lines, boat falls, 
and then the gripes, to hear CDR 
J. P. Latimer on the P. A. ‘‘This 
is the Captain speaking; I want to 
commend you all on a job well 
done.” 


soot 





From mid-Atlantic came the distress call from the pilot of a Navy P2V Neptune patrol 
bomber: “One engine out must ditch trying for ocean station Echo.” Above, at the 
Coast Guard's Search and Rescue Control Center in New York, experienced officers re- 
ceive and evaluate the distress messages. They alert radio direction finder stations, “scram 
ble” two search planes from Bermuda to cover the ditching, and direct ships to converge 
on the scene. Left to right: Lieutenant George A. Gyland, Captain Theodore J. Harris, Chief 
Quartermaster Victor P. Smith and Ensign Robert L. Brown, Jr. 


We Go This Way But Once 
We go this way but once, O heart 
of mine, 
So why not make the journey 
well worth while, 
Giving to those who travel with us 
A helping hand, a word of cheer, 
a smile? 
We go this way but once. Ah! 
fever more 
Can we go back along the self- 
same way, 
To get more out of life, 
wrongs, 
Or speak love's words 
but did not say. 


undo the 


we knew 


We go this way but once. Then let 
us make 
The road we travel blossomy and 
sweet 
With helpful, kindly deeds and 
tender words, 
Smoothing the path of bruised 
and stumbling feet. 


Following rescue by a boat crew from the Coast Guard Cutter Coos Bay, a survivor from A 
— ANON. 


the ditched P2V scrambles up a rope cargo net to waiting, helping hands. 
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Thirst, too, seeks quality 
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“COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1982. THE COCA-COLA COomMPanv 
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Portion of Speaker's Table:. Left to right Former Assistant Secretary John S. Graham; Rep. J. Vaughn Gary, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee; Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast Guard; Rep. Dewey Short, Chairman, House Armed Services Committee; 
Ledr. Walter K. Handy, Jr., Chapter president and National ROA V.P. for Navy; Assistant Secretary of the Treasury H. Chapman Rose; 
Rep. Gordon Canfield, Chairman, Treasury Appropriation Subcommittee, House Appropriations Committee; R. Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, 


Assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard. 


Reserve Officers’ Association Pays Tribute To 
Progress Made By Coast Guard In Support 


Of National Defense 


es . a sk Bix *% sod Bl es 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury H. Chapman Rose, speaks to Coast Guard Washington 

Chapter of ROA at the Chapter’s annual National Defense Week Dinner. Seated left to 

right are: Ledr. Walter K. Handy, Jr., Chapter president; Rep. Gordon Canfield, Chairman 

Treasury Subcommittee of House Appropriations Committee, and Rear Adm. Alfred C. 
Richmond, USCG, Assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard. 
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The progress made since 1949 
in preparing the Coast Guard Re- 
serve to contribute to adequate Na- 
tional security was the theme of the 
annual National Defense Week Din- 
ner of Coast Guard, Washington, 
D. C., Chapter of Reserve Officers’ 
Association. Starting with the ab- 
sence of any effective Reserve in 
1949, Ledr. Walter K. Handy, 
Chapter President and National 
Vice President of ROA for Navy, 
Marine and Coast Guard affairs, 
called attention to the encouraging 
improvement in National Defense 
preparation of the Reserve resulting 
from the provision of training funds, 
development of an effective training 
program, screening of the reserve, 
procurement of enlisted and officer 
personnel, adoption of a promotion 
system, and uniform inclusion in 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act. 


Guests of the Chapter included 
many of those, from the Congress, 
Treasury Department, Coast Guard, 
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Defense Department and ROA, who 
have been largely responsible for the 
progress which has been made over 
the past four years. The Chapter 
was also privileged to welcome As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury H. 
Chapman Rose, under whose super- 
vision the Coast Guard will operate. 
Assistant Secretary Rose, a Reserve 
Army Colonel, will have the prin- 
cipal responsibility at the Secretarial 
level for Coast Guard Reserve activi- 
ties as provided by the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. 

Continued strong support for the 
Coast Guard Reserve was expressed 
by the Commandant and Assistant 
Commandant, and by Congres- 
sional guests of the Chapter includ- 
ing Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri, 
Chairman of the House Services 
Committee; Rep. Gordon Chanfield 
of New Jersey, Chairman of the 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee; the former Chairman of 
that Subcommittee, Rep. J. Vaughn 
Gary of Virginia, and Rep. Overton 
Brooks of Louisiana who intro- 
duced the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act, Reserve Promotion Bill and 
other Reserve legislation. 

In recognition of his efforts to 
strengthen the Reserve, the Coast 


Coast Guard Commandant Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill speaks at National Defense Week 

Dinner of the Coast Guard Washington Chapter of ROA. Seated left to right are Rep. J. 

Vaughn Gary; Rep. Dewey Short, Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, and 
Ledr. Walter K. Handy, Jr., Chapter president. 


Guard Washington Chapter pre- 
sented to former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury John S. Graham a 
Certificate of Merit for distinctive 
service to the ‘‘United States and 
the National Defense Objectives of 
the R. O. A. as Supporter of a Vig- 
orous Coast Guard Reserve for Na- 
tional Defense.” 





P. O. Box 911 
Annapolis, Md. 





Name 


Address 


*If you are already a subscriber and wish t orenew your subscription, check 
here (). Make check or money order payable to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine. 
Subscription rates—$3.00 a year to civilians; $2.50 to individual members of the 


Service. 


Keep the U. 8. Coast Guard Magazine notified of your changes of addresses— 


Clip This Coupon 
For Your Subscription 


U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 


Please enter my subscription* to the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE for one year. I enclose payment herewith. 
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In their remarks, the Comman- 
dant and other speakers noted that 
the Chapter’s annual National De- 
fense Week Dinner has become an 
institution, anticipated each year by 
those interested in the Reserve. 





GAG LINES 


Two of three girls, who had 
grown up together, married, and 
thereafter continually titted their 
spinster friend with tactless remarks 
about her unhappy condition. 

She laughed off their comments 
good-naturedly until one day they 
went a bit too far. 

“Now tell us truthfully,’’ they 
pestered, “have you ever really had 
a chance to marry?” 

With a withering glance, she re- 
torted, ‘Suppose you ask your two 
husbands.” 


* * * 


Doctor: ‘Your husband must 
have it perfectly quiet. Here is a 
sleeping powder.” 

Wife: ‘When do I give it to 
him?” 

Doctor: “You don’t give it to 
him. You take it yourself!’ 


* * * 


Confucius say: Wash face in 
morning, neck at night. 
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LAST VOYAGE OF A GALLANT VESSEL 


By MARVIN MONDLIN 
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This is one of the last pictures of the old Cutter Bear. 





The photo shows her stripped of much of her original beauty. When 


this photo was taken the vessel was engaged in commercial enterprise and bore the sophisticated name of Crry or New Yor. 


Ax ALL-NIGHT job it was. 


We knew it would be when the dis- 
patch came aboard. The starboard 
section was out on liberty and — 
no surprise — little more than half 
the crew could be mustered before 
we got under way. The quiet holi 
day routine had been too perfect. 
At 6:00 P.M. the HORNBEAM was 
in motion, mooring lines cast off, 
engines humming. 

The sea was very calm, the eve 
ning very bright when we passed 
through Pollock Rip Channel, leav- 
ing blinking Stonehorse behind us. 
As we approached the CITY OI 
NEW YORK several of us came up 
on deck to see the ‘“‘schooner.”’ None 
of the crew expected to see much 
more than a big fishing boat. We 
had cut the engines and were glid 
ing through the water easily. Ahead 
of us we saw the long, white finger 
of our searchlight, probing a little 


to port, a little to starboard. Sud- 
denly, there she was, and all of us 
were running forward on the boat 
deck to see if she was real. 


Like a ghostyfrom the past, a 
large three-master, almost as big as 
we, appeared at the far end of our 
spotlight. On drawing near, her 
beauty, intensified by the brilliant 
beam of light and the surrounding 
darkness, brought forth many ex 
clamations of surprise and wonder- 
admiration. She lay quietly 
there; a long, slim body and tall 
bare masts, her shrouds and stays 
so many silver cobwebs delicately 
woven the We had seen 
several fishing vessels in distress and 
given them assistance, but nothing 
so grand as this had yet come our 
way. 


ing 


on air. 


After picking up her sma!l boat, 
which had gone to report her dis 
tress to Pollack Lightship, we re 





(EDITOR’S NOT! 
of the lore of 
that the lamented CITY OF 


the sea 
NEW YORI 


fundamental 


the most famous cutter in the entire history of the Coast Guard 


fame for its modern exploits with Admiral Byrd in his Antarctic Expedition of 


The adjacent story is an excellent one 


However 


The story has captured much 


not even the author has grasped the fact 


was actualy the ancient Coast Guard Cutter BEAR, 


This ship acquired much 


1928 but 


historians will record the greatest achievements of this vessel as the humanitarian duties it 


performed in Alaskan waters during the years before most of today’s Coast Guardsmen 


were born! 


(It is to be regretted that this vessel 


pictured on the facing page in all its Coast Guard 


glory as it sailed the Bering Straits of Alaska, was not preserved for posterity as an inspira 


tion for all who love the U. S. Coast Guard 
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turned and stood close aboard 
while she slowly wound in _ her 
anchor. We had no trouble backing 
down and passing her a line. At 
11:00 P.M. the City oF NEw 
YORK was securely in tow and we 
were under way for New Bedford 
where she was to be brought. The 
watches were set, and those of us 
who could, lay below and sacked in. 

Next morning, just outside the 
harbor of New Bedford, near Brook- 
lyn Rock, released our hand- 
some tow, surprised and amused by 
her light cargo (8,500 pounds of 
potatoes), and were off about 
the routine business of a buoy tender 
in Cape Cod waters. 


we 


we 


The last we saw of the CITY OI 
NEW YORK was a week later when 
we passed within a few miles of 
she still lay at anchor; her 
(170 ft.), and three fine masts 
distinguishing her from the ordinary 
fishing boats in Buzzards Bay. I 
remember her out to 
some of the men on deck who had 
been on liberty the night we brought 
her in. 


where 


s1Ze 


we pointed 


During the cold busy month and 
a half that followed, rounding out 
a year of buoy work, lightship runs, 
and aiding vessels in distress, the 
memory of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
faded. 

Early in January Mr. Peter Tosi, 
navigation officer of the HORNBEAM, 
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ran across a small article in the 
Boston papers which gave new 
meaning to the events almost for- 
gotten: 


FAMOUS BYRD SHIP WRECKED 


City Of New York Burns On 
Canada Reef. 


Yarmouth, N. S. (AP) — The 
schooner CITY OF NEW YORK, last 
of Canada’s big windjammers, was 
called a total loss by port officials 
today as she lay fire-blackened and 
broken on a reef off this Western 
Nova Scotia port. 

It was an tronic ending for the 
fast old vessel used by Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd on his Ant- 
arctic explorations. 

Her 34-inch topsides and 40-inch 
bottomplanking — which bucked 
the ice of two frozen continents — 
were laid open last night on the 


jagged Chebogue ledge, where she 
grounded after snapping her tow- 
line. 


The three-masted schooner, con- 
verted to a coastal cargo ship and 
stripped .of .her topmasts . when 
bought in 1943 by Capt. Louis 
Kennedy of Conquerall Banks, N. 
S., was being towed to Lunenberg 
when the line broke. 


Before the crew of the ARCTIC 
SEALER, the tug towing her, could 
attach another line, she ran aground. 
The seas apparently upset the cabin 
stove and fire spread quickly. 


It was on August 25, 1928, that 
the sturdy but cumbersome old 
sailing ship, schooner CITY OF NEW 
YORK, slowly cast off her moorings 
and drifted out into New York 
Harbor to begin the first expedition, 
under Admiral, then Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, to the Antarctic, 
commemorated in his famous book, 
Little America. The CITY OF NEW 


YORK was once a ship that could 
withstand the terrible pounding of 
the Antarctic ice pack. Even at that 
time, twenty-five years ago, she was 
no longer a vessel in her youth and 
prime. But she was strong and 
served well on one of the most dra- 
matic expeditions ever sponsored by 
our Government. Her ending on a 
reef at the hands of the sea, is, per- 
haps, most fitting. For a ship that 
had so honored itself a quarter of a 
century ago, and even in her old 
age had spent many useful years in 
commercial trade, such a final fate 
has poetry in it. 


It is affecting to think how we 
of the Coast Guard in doing our 
everyday tasks, now and then, un- 
suspectingly, come upon something 
great. It was the HORNBEAM’S 
privilege last fall to meet and assist 
the old ship, shortly before she 
was to make her last, unheralded 
voyage. 








orders say he is going. 


are also covered. 


fare and pensions. 


Arlington 6, Virginia. 





A GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS 


A GUIDE TO COAST GUARD STATIONS, a booklet pub- 
lished by the Coast Guard Wives Club of Washington, D. C., pro- 
vides something that every service man or his wife has needed or will 
need at some time in his service career and that is a source of infor- 
mation about the Coast Guard Districts and Stations to which the 


Written by Coast Guard wives who have been stationed in the 
various places and have learned the hard way, the book gives the dope 
that wives like to know — as well as bachelors and husbands looking 
for a good place to request duty. 


By Districts the stations are described as to size, climate, housing, 
churches, schools, commissaries available, hospitals, transportation and 
quaint local customs such as whether stoves and refrigerators ‘‘come 
with” rentals or must be furnished. The type of clothing usual to 
the area, availability of houses and apartments and average rental 


In general, the book covers most of the information service person- 
nel need to know about where they are going and what to take with 
them. In addition, the guide contains general information on Public 
Health Medical and Dental Care, the Coast Guard League and other 
items of value to wives, such as emergency message procedure, wel- 


The Guide is distributed by the Coast Guard Wives Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a non-profit organization, as a source of income for 
their charitable activities. The charge for booklets is thirty-five cents 
each, and they may be ordered in any quantity from the BOOK 
SECRETARY, Mrs. W. E. Fuller, 2200 South Culpeper Street, 
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GAG LINES 


“May I marry your daughter?” 
“What is your profession?” 
“T am an actor.” 
“Then get out before the foot- 
lights.”’ 
a 


The inebriated gentleman stag- 
gered into the telegraph office and 
told the clerk he wanted to send a 
wire to George. 

“George who?” asked the clerk. 

“To George, thas all,’ muttered 
the drunk. “‘Jus’ good ol’ George.” 

The clerk decided the only thing 
to do with the man was humor him. 
So he said: “All right. What do 
you want to say?” 

“Just say tra la, tra la, tra la, 
tra la,’ replied the drunk. 

“But that’s only eight words,” 
pointed out the clerk. ‘“‘Don’t you 
want to add another tra la and 
make it the usual ten-word mes- 
sage?”’ 

““No,”’ exclaimed the tipsy one. 
“T think that would be very silly.”’ 

Ee 


He calls his girl Melancholy 
Baby, because she’s got a head like 
a melon and a face like a collie. 
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But what if by air ? 


Surprise air attack is a possibility at any 
time. Long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic weapons could sneak by defenses 
—and only with the help of adequate 
detection can our Air Force and Army 
discourage and prevent such attack. 
Radar alone cannot accomplish this. We 
are short 300,000 pairs of loyal American 
eyes for the Ground Observer Corps. 


4OIN NOW! CONTACT YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR OR WRITE TO: GROUND OBSERVER CORPS, U.S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 235, D.C, 
This advertisement contributed in the interest of national defense by Convair 





Marine Corps General Joins Coast Guard Officers 
And American Legion Dignitaries In Paying 
Tribute To CG Enlisted Man As Year's Hero 


The United States Marine Corps 
and the United States Coast Guard 
have always had much in common. 
Smallest of the Armed Forces, each 
outfit has long known how to 
achieve miracles of professional ac- 
complishment. Long before this 
country had achieved an adequate 
state of preparedness, small groups 
of Coast Guardsmen placed small 
groups of Marines ashore on Guad- 
alcanal to halt the onrush of the 
Japanese enemy in 1942. 


The Marines and the Coast Guard 
joined hands again on the recent 
evening of March 21 when a Marine 
Corps general greeted an_ heroic 
Coast Guard enlisted man. The 
Marine was General James Dever- 
eaux, hero of Wake Island. The 


GENERAL JAMES DEVEREAUX 
U. S. Marine Corps (Retired) 
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Coast Guardsman was Bernard 
Webber, BMI, hero of a peacetime 
rescue that thrilled the nation. 


The occasion was the annual ban- 
quet of American Legion Post 27 
in Baltimore, Md., whereat the 
Legion presented to young Webber 
its Gold Medal of Valor in recogni- 
tion of his selection as Hero of the 
Year. Present at the gala ceremony 
was the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill. Also present were many 
distinguished persons from military 
and civil life. 


General Devereaux, now a United 
States Congressman, delivered the 
main speech of the evening. 


In January, 1941, Devereaux 
was ordered to Pearl Harbor and 
later, October 15th, assumed com- 
mand of the Marines, who, after a 
bitter struggle, surrendered to the 
Japanese on December 23, 1941. 
For his gallant leadership in defend- 
ing the tiny American outpost for 
15 days against overwhelming odds, 
he was awarded the Navy Cross. 


On the morning of December 7, 
1941 (it was December 8 on 
Wake), he had just finished his 
coffee when he received the message 
that Pearl Harbor had been attack- 
ed by the Japanese. In the fight 
that followed, General Devereaux, 
then a Major, and his men added a 
brilliant page to the annals of the 
Marine tradition. They went down 
but in doing so damaged two cruis- 
ers, sank two destroyers, one escort 
vessel, and destroyed or damaged 
a total of 72 aircraft, and probably 
sank one submarine. 


‘After our capture we remained 
on Wake until January 12, when we 
were sent away on the NITA 
MARU,” stated General Devereaux. 

“We stopped at Yokohama where 
some of our officers debarked, but we 
continued to Woosung, China, 
down river from Shanghai, arriving 
on the 24th of January, 1942. We 
remained there until December 9 of 
the same year, when we were trans- 
ferred to Kiangwan, just outside of 
Shanghai, and there we spent 29 
months. On that day we were sent 
to Fungtai, near Peiping, for five 
weeks and then were transferred to 
camps in central Hokkiado.” 

The Coast Guard’s hero, Ber- 
nard Webber, was born on May 9, 
1928, at Boston, Mass. He attend- 
ed Mount Hermon Preparatory 


BERNARD C. WEBBER 
Coast Guard Hero of the Year 
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School, Greenfield, Mass., and Mil- 
ton (Mass.) High School. Before 
enlisting in the Coast Guard in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, he served for two years 
in the Merchant Marine on a T-2 
Tanker. 


Webber received training at the 
Coast Guard Training Station, Cur- 
tis Bay, Md., and served as light- 
keeper at Highland Light, North 
Truro, Mass., until November, 
1946. His next assignment was at 
Gay Head Lifeboat Station. Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass., until March, 
1948. For the next 16 months he 
performed duty on weather patrols 
in the North Atlantic aboard the 
Coast Guard Cutter DEXTER. and 
then was assigned to the Chatham 
Lifeboat Station, Chatham, Mass. 


While serving at that unit, Web- 
ber participated in the rescue of sur 
vivors of the tanker SS PENDLETON 
which had broken in two in the 
Atlantic Ocean off the coast of Cape 
Cod on February 18, 1952. ‘For 
extreme and heroic daring,’’ as offi- 
cer-in-charge of the motor lifeboat 
which snatched 32 men from death 
minutes before the stern section of 
the tanker capsized, Webber received 
the Treasury Department Gold 
Lifesaving Medal. It was presented 
in a ceremony at Washington, D. 
C., May 14, 1952, at which 24 
other members of the Coast Guard 
were honored for their part in the 
famous PENDLETON-FORT MER 
CER rescues, 


As ‘Hero of the Year,"’ Webber 
was chosen to receive the Gold 
Medal of Valor for his efforts in 
the PENDLETON disaster. American 
Legion Post No. 27, Baltimoye, 
Md., annually makes this award to 
the outstanding Coast Guardsman 
of the year. 


In addition to the above awards, 
he is entitled to wear the Good Con- 
duct, American Area and World 
War II Victory Ribbons. 


Webber is married to the former 
Miriam M. Pentinen of Chatham, 
Mass. They have one child, Ber 
nard C., Jr., born January 1, 1953, 
and live on Cross Street, Wellfleet, 
Mass. 


He currently is performing search 
and rescue duty aboard CG-83388 
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at Woods Hole, Mass., where he has 
been assigned since April, 1952. 
The official citation presented to 
Webber by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time he received the 
Treasury Department's Gold Life 
Saving Medal reads as wollows: 
“For extreme and heroic daring 
on the night of 18 February, 1952, 
as officer-in-charge of Coast Guard 
Motor Lifeboat No. CG-36500, 
engaged in the rescue of survivors 
of the tanker SS PENDLETON, 
which had broken in two in the 
Atlantic Ocean off the Coast of Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. Despite high 
seas, winds of gale force, intermit- 
tant snow squalls, and extreme 
darkness, Webber displayed expert 


Among the many dignitaries who paid honor to Bernard Webber, BM1, were 


seamanship in proceeding across the 
hazardous Chatham bar and round 
ing up to the the 
PENDLETON, on which thirty-three 
survivors were stranded. There, in 
the face of extreme peril, Webber 
assisted in rescuing thirty-two of 
these men from imminent death 
only minutes before the stern sec 
tion of the storm-wrecked tanker 
capsized. Although greatly over 
loaded, the CG-36500 was again 
brought safely over the bar, and the 
survivors landed at Chatham. Web 
ber’s initiative, exceptional courage, 
skill, and _ inspiring 
leadership were in keeping with the 
highest traditions of the United 
States Coast Guard.” 


stern section of 


professional 


left to right) 


Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, Commandant; Michael Bonadio, General Chairman and Master 
of Ceremonies, and Marine Corps General ( retired) James Devereaux. 





vcilssncbol 


The Commandant of the Coast Guard, Vice Admiral Merlin O'Neill, congratulates Bernard 
Webber, BMI, immediately after the latter received the Medal of Yalor from American 
Legion Post 27, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT MAKES A HERO? 


EVERY MAN HAS WONDERED HOW HE WOULD ACT IN TIME 
OF PERIL; HAS WONDERED IF HE WOULD FALTER OR WOULD 
RISE TO HEROIC HEIGHTS. THIS ARTICLE GIVES THE ANSWER 


For ten people who die seared 
in a fire there are thousands who 
witness it. For the twenty twisted, 
chopped and bloodied in a train 
wreck there are hundreds who hear 
their fearful screams and act or 
freeze, whatever their natures. Al- 
most every man is eventually pres- 
ent at disaster. 


Have you ever stood terrified 
while thousands of gallons of gaso 
line exploded, throwing bodies and 
ripped steel skyward in a thunder- 
ous flame? Ever seen a slowly suf- 
focating friend claw water, shout 
for help? See a man lie bleeding to 
death in a layer of crimson glass 
on the seat of his automobile? 
Stood on the sloped deck of a sink- 
ing ship, watching strong men cry 
in regressive spasms or remain help- 
lessly overcome by their own imag- 
inations? 

Have you ever cruised through a 
cloudless dark sky in the lush soft- 
ness of an airliner, and felt the sick- 
ening dread that comes when a stew- 
ardess steps from the pilot's com- 
partment and announces an immi- 
nent crash? 

In the night, as sirens wail away 
and glaring floodlights show dis- 
array in their lurid dance — who 
will go selfishly to the aid of human 
misery? Which men will step for- 
ward, though sick with horror, 
though weak with fright? 


Will you? 
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By KEN SMITH 











Sometime in life, if you be a 
normal being leading a reasonable 
existence, you will be asked by a 
strangled cry or a piteous scream to 
help. Or perhaps your own insides 
will dramatically pose the request 
as you view the unconscious, the 
broken, the trapped. Standing on 
the deck of a ship, strolling a city 
street, in the lounge-car of a train 
or the green slope of a mountain 

. danger may flare suddenly from 
peace, terror may stride from tran- 
quility . will you be ready? 


The TRAINED will, 


First warnings of disaster do not 
come slowly, affording time to 
brace in mind and body for the 
fight. When it comes it comes fast, 
from peace, from the unsuspected, 
even through laughter. And to 
combat it one must gird instantly, 
think clearly, to outwit it, to sur- 
vive. Thorough training imbues 
men with this studied coldness, for- 
tifies them with a willingness to 
take that life-saving chance in the 
teeth of satanic odds. 


Do you take your drills seriously? 


Every Coast Guardsman, in nu- 
merous exercises, is given opportu- 
nity to learn methods of coping with 


immediate danger. It is perhaps a 
shame these cannot often take on a 
beneficent realism. Disaster itself re- 
mains the best drill . . . then it is 
too late to learn. How well pre- 
pared is a man to go calmly over- 
board in a dark, rough ocean and 
struggle an oar against powerful 
currents to save a drowning ship- 
mate —- when the only time he ever 
pulled a boat was in the shelter of 
a pretty harbor? Once he has tasted 
the cogency of real danger his drills 
acquire special meaning. But he can 
gain a profitable attitude toward 
drills, he can put himself on the 
potential-hero list without undue 
hardship or frightening realism: If 
these drills effectively show him the 
seriousness of his business. 


A hero is trained, and trained, 
and trained! When catastrophe 
bursts in his face he does not allow 
a loosened imagination to petrify 
him, put him emotionally in the 
place of the victim. He senses the 
victim’s plight, not his pain, and 
keeps his imagination free to dis- 
cover and use means of aid that 
might mean a life. Whatever he 
got from his training by a serious 
afproach_ will galvanize him 
promptly into death’s worst enemy. 


Among the smiling faces on your 
ship are heroes. You can’t spot one 
by close observation, because his 
distinguishing marks are in the 
brain, in his repertoire of drills, in 
the thousand bits of information he 
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has gleaned, learning to contend 
with a messy situation. Outwardly 
calm in calamity . . . he is just as 
scared as anyone else, but you can 
list the things that enable him to 
rip into decisive action when others 
stand stiff in fear. 

We repeat again: He is thorough- 
ly trained. Applying the tourniquet 
is second nature with him at sight 
of blood. The actions of a drown- 
ing man are written in the back of 
his mind, waiting to be used, per- 
haps to save your life. He is also 
versed in preventative measures, 
knows, for example, that two turns 
of a fall won't hold a lowered boat. 
He knows which end of a hose you 
point toward a fire. And speed is 
the springboard of his action. 

The key to his nature in catas- 
trophe is not in his nationality, his 
imagination or his lack of same. 
It is in his normality, trained to 
cope with unexpected hell. He knows 


the proclivity of danger to arrive 
unannounced, and how to meet it 
head on. Cool, when his heart is 
hammering blood and his temples 
get warm from excitement. 


Training produces heroes, irre- 
spective of looks. 


The hero may be shy, outgoing, 
or a lucky mixture of the two. Some 
heroes are tall, others little. Com- 
ing in all colors and shapes, from 
softspoken to vociferous. Happy or 
habitually doleful. But despite their 
varied natures, they are identical in 
one respect: All heroes are prac- 
ticed. Whether they got it from 
drills, seriously done, or received it 
in the conceptual coordination of 
past fragments of knowledge makes 
no difference. They have seen the 
schematic of danger and when 
plunged neck-deep into it they will 
come successfully through. Because 
the “‘unexpected’’ element of danger 


lies solely in its displacement of 
normal routine. But the way the 
flame will go, the ship will settle, 
and the drowning man will lash is 
known — and known very well to 
the potential hero. 


“When the plates buckle on the 
starboard side each man will be sur- 
prised, some shocked. And after the 
initial jolt of fear whether the jolt 
will extend into mental paralysis or 
conclusive action will depend on the 
twins of training: Ability and Con- 
fidence. Or their lack. 


Hearing the ship's alarm, the 
hero won't wait for a voice to an- 
nounce his peril: He sees a clear pic- 
ture of his life jacket, its stowage; 
ship's hoses, his station; life-rings, 
their locations. And when the 
voice following the alarm surprises 
him some day with “‘Batt’ul Staaa- 
shuns!” he'll be there. 


Scared to death but guns blazing! 

















UNQUESTIONABLY it was none of our business. 
We should not have listened to the two business 
men at lunch at an adjoining table who were talking 
so earnestly. From their expressions it was plain they 
were worried about something. To the buzz-buzz 
of their conversation we had paid no attention, but 
a remark of one of them made us cock up our ears. 

“IT know when I’m licked,”’ he said. Bowed head 
and sagging shoulders lent emphasis to his words. 

“Well, I don’t!’ the other retorted. ‘“That is 
one thing I have never learned. I'm going to tackle 
that situation from another angle. Now I’ve been 
thinking . is 

Those challenging words set us to thinking! 

Isn't it the people who don’t know when they're 
licked who will eventually inherit life and the full- 
ness thereof? 

It is said that when an airplane pilot escapes un- 
hurt but frightened from a crackup, he should take 
to the air again as soon as possible, lest he lose his 
nerve. 

That makes sense. And when life deals us a blow 
we should reply to it the instant we get our breath 
back. It is the law: those who battle adversity grow 
brave, staunch and strong. They gain new strength 
to fight and win each time they try, though at first 
they may fail and fall. 
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Thackeray wrote: ‘‘Let the man who has to make 
his fortune in life remember this maxim — attacking 
ts the only secret. Dare, and the world always yields. 
If it beat you sometimes, dare it again and again and 
it will succumb.” 


Those of you who go in for hairy-chested sports 
have doubtless seen a champion boxer groggy from 
punishment. He nurses his strength until his brain 
clears. He grows stronger and stronger. His opponent, 
anticipating an easy knock-out, becomes careless, and 
leaves an opening. Out flashes the champion’s left 

then his right. . . and the contest is over. 


That is the way we should treat life when it 
is hostile. We shall have our failures; we shall have 
our successes; but if we don’t know when we're 
licked, if we keep on fighting back, victory is ours. 
Remember, the fruits of victory belong to those who 
can ‘“‘take it’’ as well as ‘‘dish it out.” 


How few of us have a proper sense of the fleet- 
ness of time! Yet we will all admit readily that if 
a man is to succeed in the brief span allotted to him 
between apprenticeship and retirement action must 
crown decision, even as decision must press close upon 
the heels of the sensing of a need or an opportunity. 


Pity the man who has no failures to his credit. 

Anything that can be accomplished without hav- 
ing to surmount obstacles is a thing anybody can 
do, and such a thing may not be worth the salt 
you try to sprinkle on its tailfeathers. 

Obstacles are opportunities in disguise. 

The measure of a man’s ‘‘success-ability’’ can be 
pretty definitely gauged by the way he reacts to dif- 
ficulties. They either spur him or check him, accord- 
ing to the quality of his mettle. 
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Only twin-engine 


transport that makes regular flights 


to Hawaii, the Navy’s 


Douglas R4D-38 


Unique among twin-engine aircraft is the 
Navy’s Douglas R4D-8. On orders, this 
transport can take off at San Francisco 
and safely wing its way across 2,562 
miles of open Pacific to Hawaii. 

Born of the Douglas DC-3, world’s 
best known airplane, R4D-8 is longer, 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Navy 


Depend on DOUGLAS 
er 
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more powerful and flies on new swept 
wings. It carries 2,800 more pounds of 
payload 45 m.p.h. faster than its famous 
parent. Ceiling and range are greater. 
Passenger and freight loading are easier, 
quicker. And along with its improved 
performance, the Douglas R4D-8 still 


combines DC-3 reliability with twin- 
engine economy. 

Development of the R4D-8 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Planes that can be produced in 
quantity to fly faster and farther with a 
bigger payload are a basic Douglas rule. 


First in Aviation 
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FRear ADMIRAL Louis B. 
OLSON is a Coast Guard officer of 
over 30 years’ experience, afloat and 
ashore, on the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf Coasts, on the Great Lakes 
and Hawaii. 

Rear Admiral Olson was born on 
July 21, 1895, at Aspen, Colorado. 
Graduating from high school, he 
attended the University of Colo- 
rado for three years before his ap- 
pointment as cadet engineer to the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy in Jan- 
uary, 1918. He was commissioned 
ensign in the Coast Guard engineer 
corps on November 5, 1918. Pro- 
gressing through the various ranks 
of the service, he was promoted to 
Lieutenant (jg) December 18, 
1919; Lieutenant, January 12, 
1923; Lieutenant Commander, Oc- 
tober 1, 1926; Commander, May 
25, 1939; Captain, December 10, 
1942, and Rear Admiral, March 28, 
1949, 

Upon graduation, Rear Admiral 
Olson remained at the Academy for 
a year as engineering instructor. He 
then served as an engineering officer 
on the staff of Commanding Officer, 
Florida Coast Patrol, and in 1920 
and 1921 he was an engineering 
officer on the Cutter HAIDA based 
on the West Coast. 

From 1923 to 1926 Rear Ad- 
miral Olson returned to the Acad- 
emy as engineering instructor. In 
late 1926 and 1927 he was the 
engineering officer of the Cutters 
BEALE and WAINWRIGHT on the 
East Coast. In late 1927 he quali- 
fied for line duty, serving aboard 
the Cutter YAMACRAW as navigator 
and executive officer. In 1929 and 
early 1930 he commanded the Cut- 
ter MONAGHAN, then transterred to 
the staff of Commander, Coast 
Guard Destroyer Force, Atlantic. 
From 1932 to 1935 he commanded 
successively the Cutters GRESHAM, 
UNALGA and SENECA. In 1935 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL LOUIS B. OLSON 


Commander, 


Commander, 


Eastern Area 
Third District 


REAR ADMIRAL LOUIS B. OLSON 


and 1936 he commanded the Cutter 
ESCANABA on the Great Lakes. In 
1937 to 1941 he served as Main- 
tenance Officer at the Coast Guard 
Academy. 


In April, 1941, Rear Admiral 
Olson took command of the Cutter 
TANEY based in Honolulu, then 
operating under the Commander, 
Inshore Patrol Force, 14th Naval 
District. During the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the TANEY along with 
vessels of the Navy, is credited with 


laying an anti-aircraft barrage that 
kept Japanese planes away from the 
Honolulu power plant. The TANEY 


the 
earliest long range convoys into 
Pacific areas south and west of Hono- 
lulu. In October, 1942, he became 
District Coast Guard Officer for the 
14th Naval District, in which 
capacity he served until August, 
1943, when he was called to the 
Navy Department in Washington. 
There he was responsible for the 


under his command escorted 
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development of emergency rescue 
equipment and aircraft rescue pro- 
cedures. 

In August, 1944, he went to the 
Coast Guard Academy as Executive 
Officer, serving there until June, 
1948. From June, 1948, until De- 
cember, 1949, he served as Com- 
mander, 11th Coast Guard District 
(Southern California with district 
headquarters in Long Beach). Af- 
ter a six months’ tour of duty in 
command of the First Coast Guard 
District with district office at Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, he relieved Ad- 
miral E. H. Smith in July, 1950, 
as Commander, Eastern Area and 
Commander, Third Coast Guard 
District. 





Proverb 


e nice to the people you 
mert on the may up. 
You may have to meet 

them again ou the way down! 
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Dear Mrs. Craig — 


cA rEcENT item in U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE says you 
would like to hear from former shipmates of your son, Joseph Craig, 
RM1, who died last year in the service of his country. 

This letter is in reply since, though I have never been closer than 
900 miles to Joe, I knew him very well — through letters and 
in impersonal transmissions —- through our common medium as 
fellow radio operators. 


I can recount a few impressions from my memory which will be 
of interest to you. 


Joe was the radioman on Attu while I was at Unimak, at oppo- 
site ends of the Aleutian Chain, in 1951. At Attu they always had 
such bad weather conditions and were so far from the district station 
at Ketchikan that we had to get most of Joe's messages and relay 
them from our vantage point. This necessitated meeting your son 
on the air, either by the Morse dots and dashes, or by voice radio, 
four times a day. 


There is something human and personal, Mrs. Craig, about the 
way every man sends the Morse code. With a little practice you can 
spot, hundreds of miles away, not only the ‘‘fists’’ of men you have 
previously served with, but personality characteristics, cooperation, 
alertness, efficiency and just manly friendliness in men you have 
never seen. 


I must admit, Mrs. Craig, that I do have a desire to soothe the 
heartbreak of a mother who has lost her son. But notwithstanding 
this desire I can and do see Joe's work objectively, and state with 
sincerity, from a radioman’s point of view, that Joe was one of the 
best operators I have ever worked with. Anywhere. 

In the selfless, efficient, human way in which he did his work he 
simplified the tasks of those who met him on the air. He made 
monotonous traffic-handling almost fun because his eagerness to do 
the job accurately and speedily was as contagious as the electricity 
he employed. Joe was as good as they come. His pride in his work 
was obvious. 

I write this letter on the suggestion of my wife, to whom I re- 
counted not long ago, the strong feelings of loss I had had on hear- 
ing of the death of a man I had never seen, but whom I felt I knew 
very well through the stacatto language of the radio fraternity. 

Few of us really recognize the higher causes which we support in 
day-to-day key-tapping, dial-twirling, rope-tying. Joe Craig was 
one who did. It stood out in letters I received from him, it stood 
out every time he set spark to the Alaskan air. It stood out again 
when his antennas were blown over by 100-MPH winds one day 
and he returned to the air the same evening with the hastily appro- 
priated, weak voice of an amateur transmitter —- maintaining the 
communication without which humanitarian ends of the service can 
not exist. 

He as surely deserves the tributes regularly dispatched from Wash- 
ington as does anyone who has ever been spent in “‘unselfish devo- 
tion to duty.” 

But there is another tribute I would like to humbly, publicly pay 
him, Mrs. Craig. A tribute as a fellow serviceman, another radioman. 

Joe was what we would all be some day. Joe was an example of 
what writers have for thousands of years been trying to describe 
without feeling foolish. Joe was a good American, and a fine Coast 
Guardsman, Joe was what I hope to be some day after having met 
more like him. 

Joe was a man, 


Respectfully, 
KEN SMITH. 
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d Warrant Officers Association 


Chief Warrant and Warrant Officers Association Officials. Front row: Chief Pay Clerks, H. W. Means, vice-president; M. J. Eagerton. 


president, and W. E. Sparks, treasurer. Back row: Pharmacist 


W. R. ‘lerry, purser; Lieutenant E. F. Lowrie, chairman of National 


Council, and Ship's Clerk J. C. Carney, secretary. 


Tr present Chief Warrant Officers Association 
was conceived in the late summer of 1928 when a 
group of about twenty warrant officers met in the 
Wardroom of the 125-foot patrol boat HARRIET 
LANE at the Boston Navy Yard. This group met to 
give concrete form to their belief that they could best 
advance their professional abilities, enhance their value, 
loyalty and devotion 
mutual acquaintance and social association. Chief Pay 
Clerk Raymond N. Gillis was elected as the Associa 
tion’s first president. Chief Pay Clerk Gillis is now 
Commander Gillis, USCG, Ret. 

In September of 1930 the Association transferred 
its seat of government from Boston, Mass., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., its present location. 

That the small group of warrant officers who orig- 


to the Coast Guard through 
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inally banded together in the wardroom of the HAR- 
RIET LANE were clear thinking individuals with an 
eye to the future is best evidenced by the fact that the 
Association they gave birth to now has a membership 
in excess of 1,100, consisting of temporary and per- 
manent warrant officers, permanent 
chief warrant officers, temporary commissioned officers 
up to and through the grade of commander, officers 
of similar rank on the retired list, and has District 
local Chief Warrant and Warrant Officer Clubs located 
in San Francisco, Cleveland, New London-Groton 
area, Boston, New York, Norfolk and Miami. 


temporary and 


The National Council of the Association, which 
determines the course and policies of the Association, 
consists of the Association members located in the 
Washington-Baltimore area. 
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When Zero equals Five 


Yes—it’s a fact—the Sperry Zero Reader* 
Flight Director combines information 
supplied by five basic instruments...the 
gyro-horizon, directional gyro, magnetic 
compass, sensitive altimeter, and cross- 
pointer meter . . . for simplified manual 
control of aircraft. 

Widely specified for military, passenger, 
and executive planes, the Flight Direc 
tor reduces pilot fatigue during en route 
flying. It combines the necessary infor- 
mation on a simple two-element indi- 
cator and directs the pilot how to move 
the controls to maintain altitude and 
heading with ease. This simplified direc- 
tor presentation . .. where the pilot flies 


“zero”. . . is always used in the same 
manner, whether for leisurely cruising 
or for making landing approaches under 
rough conditions. 


The Flight Director was developed by 
Sperry with the cooperation and encour- 
agement of the All-Weather Flying 
Division, USAF, and the Air Transport 
Association. Its drama starts more than 


il 


forty years ago with Sperry’s first re- 
search in gyroscopic flight. And the end 
of such research and development will 
never be in sight. For Sperry’s program 
is continuous. As it works for tod 

it pioneers for tomorrow, meeting and 
solving such complex problems as are 
presented in the fields of jet aircraft and 


*T. mM. REG. U. 8, PAT. OFF 


guided missiles. 
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On In. Its a Swell 


Outfit” 


---and This Fellow Knows What He's Talking About! 


Arr AROUND the country, street scenes such 
as the one depicted above are taking place as 
young Coast Guard enlisted men return to their 
home towns on leave of absence from their offi- 
cial duties. 


Great numbers of eligible young men are 
“getting the word’”’ about the Coast Guard from 
friends who are wearing the Coast Guard uni- 
form. They’re getting the straight facts. They 
are being told that the Coast Guard offers the 
best in the way of opportunity to perform in- 
teresting duty, the best in the way of developing 
talents and abilities. 


Thousands of young men who are still in 
civilian life are being faced with an important 
decision. They soon must decide which branch 
of the Armed Forces to join. For those young 
men we have a word of advice; get the straight 
dope about the U. S. Coast Guard from a friend 
or neighbor who already has cast his lot with 





The Time To Act Is NOW! 


Both single and married men are now eligible. 
Apply TODAY at Your Recruiting Office 











the Coast Guard. Then visit a Coast Guard Re- 
cruiting Station and get the latest details about 
pay, training, duties, and opportunities. 


It will pay you to investigate the Coast 
Guard! Just ask your home-town friend who 
already has made the important decision and is 
today wearing the uniform of the United States 
Coast Guard. the Service that serves humanity! 

You'll learn from your home-town friend 
that the Coast Guard is a compact organization 
that is on constant call to perform highly spe- 
cialized duties. The big job it does is out of 
all proportion to its manpower. This works 
out to the advantage of the individual man, for 
each must be a trained specialist and nobody 
who does good work gets lost in the shuffle. 
There is real opportunity for advancement. 


Your Coast Guard training, thorough and 
complete in every way, not only enables you 
to earn advancement while in service, it also 
equips you with a valuable trade for use when 
you revert to civilian status at the termination 
of your enlistment. 


Yes, ask your home-town pal who is already 
wearing the Coast Guard uniform! He'll tell 
you, “It’s a Great Outfit!” 





Ber 
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SMOKE RINGS — 


A Reservist Recollects 


Being An Account Of Coast Guard Memories In The 


Mind Of A Civilian Who Misses The Tang Of The Sea 


There are things a man misses 
when he stows the foul-weather 
gear. Things a man would like to 
do again with his sea-legs braced 
on the throbby plates of a vessel. 
They itch inside as he boards the 
subway for work each morning, and 
prod him hard while dreaming. 

Evenings he spends in an easy- 
chair, sucking away on his pipe. 
Blowing smoke, not of dusty vague- 
ness, but forms of ships, he sees 
years gone by float slowly up, in 
the man-made cirrus of many scenes. 
Once more, from bathrobed, slip- 
pered comfort —— he stands out in 
briny basins (these he dearly misses) 
and in this puffy stuff he sees again 
his sailory past, dreams. And remi- 
nisces: 

The best, long drink of the sea 
on Coast Guard ships, our smoke 
recalls, came from four-week weather 
trips. So long so wet you wouldn't 
remember what land was like, and 
felt like a dungareed dolphin. We 
remember one particularly . . . so 
well. 

A whole two days before you 
were busy as a mermaid on the make. 
Daytimes stuffing holds with boxed 
and bagged chow, nightimes satiat- 
ing your shore-soul with bits of 
liberty. Getting a little more good 
beer into your seemingly ballasted 
belly. Thinking of sea. How glad 
we'd be to get back to it. Roll 
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By KEN SMITH 


slowly with swells and ponder a 
swirling wake once more. Good to 
smell fresh salt again, experience 
senses roughly touched by visual and 
aural beauty . spit back at the 
froth of a wave. 

Loading, our smoke remembers, 
was the worst part of weather duty. 
Helium bottles burst our shoulders, 
sacks of flour for that daily bread. 
Crates and cartons streamed aboard 
on a line of labored backs. 

Every time your foot left the 
gangway coming aboard you felt 
you straddled something alive. Well, 
tonight she'd rumble in every com- 
partment, pulsate in every passage- 
way, and tomorrow . . . home. 


Day of our ETD we spent last- 
minute-lashing and stowing. It was 
late afternoon when, secured, we 
mustered, took mooring stations, 
then waited, abated, for those free- 
ing words to barge from the bull- 
horn: “‘LIlllllet go number seven!’’ 


the dock scrambled, 
muscled the hawser off the bitt. 
Down the side more lines were 
heaved aboard, and a heavy beat 
under foot said we were on our way. 
Cut clean from the land, we felt like 
a “‘unit’’ again, apart, alone, suffi- 
cient. We moved astern, wheeled 
and headed out. 


Men on 


Sleekness cut the brownish waters 
of New York harbor, electric ferries 
criss-crossed the wakes of hefty tugs 
about. Glancing astern Manhattan 
pulled a skirt of haze around her 
piers while buildings loomed above, 
gray. Past the Statue of Liberty, 
sometimes you thought of the words 
‘Give me your tired, your sick...” 
By Brooklyn, Staten Island to star- 
board, we follow a Victory ship, 
two freighters staggered astern... . 
wonder where they're bound. Sandy 
Hook, already we pitch a little, the 
Lightship’s vigil. We wave “hello” 
and go to fifteen knots, turning on 
course, dancing into refreshing, 
green coolness. At sea. 

In Maine they’re born to this, 
but cowboys love it, They 
see qualities of the lone prairie mir- 


too. 
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rored in the vast flat main, and find 
something akin to a barreling bronc 
in the changing gait of a vessel. 

Ahead: Station Baker, two thou- 
sand miles... Argentia enroute... 
maybe a distress . otherwise it 
looks routine. ‘‘Routine,’’ yes, but 
“monotonous” as an evening with 
blue-eyed Kitty from Atlantic City. 
Meow. 

In the dusk the coast is a faint 
edge of the continent, lit with dis- 
persed twinkles and far, flashing 
buoys in the approaching night. We 
recall best the swish of the ship 
through the water as you stood on 
the fo’c’sle, cold breeze fanning the 
back of your neck. Spray gave you 
salty lips when you faced forward, 
and compensating with your legs for 
the shifting deck made them weary 
at first. Light air lent that ravenous 
appetite, part of going to sea . 
in minutes you felt like a sailor again 
. . . belonging. 

We were headed north. Citron 
shadows fired distant skies. Night 


descended as scattered clouds caught 
rays from towns ashore. Starboard 
horizons filled with airy ink you 
couldn’t see, shot full of gems, in 


blue lucidity. Soon all light around 
was gone, limiting visibility to phos- 
phorescent bits of splash on the sur- 
face, and an overhead panorama of 
half the light of a universe. 

It was eight o'clock reports and 
a change of the watch when we got 
topside again. Movies below to- 
night, but men with salted blood 
would be found languishing on a 
lifeline, to watch through envelop- 
ing blackness what could be seen: 
galloping, whispering swells abeam. 

Strolling, we stepped to the side 
and heard a gun-battle rattle from 
the cinema below. Another shot 
banged from the porthole and we 
mused —- how much they missed. 
Encased in steel. Here was the 
chuckle of whitecaps, moments of 
comfort spent with the nocturnal 
ocean. In full tranquility we watch- 
ed truck lights bend across the sky. 
Missing Manhattan already, a noisy 
memory. Seems like we have never 
been ashore, land is but fiction. 

Cooly immediate surroundings 
snap our mind back aboard. A shark 
out there is lowering the many- 
needled boom on a juicy fish. We 
imagine. A short fight, convulsed 
with steel-hearted fury. Fleshy rips, 
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the fluid smell of blood spreads gen- 
erously, and more sharks quickly 
circle in a maddened quest for food. 

Sometimes we could glimpse a 
few more of the thousands of mys- 
terious forms of marine life. It 
looked wet, empty, the sea. Hard 
to believe it full of writhing things, 
hundreds of kill-or-die dramas tak- 
ing place in the depths. Scaly vio- 
lence and darting death in a colorful, 
darkened cast, fathoms down. Deep, 
deep down. No breath of air there, 
allowing us to watch the kingdom 
of tortuous teeth, a land of mud, so 
quiet. Waving plants and imper- 
ceptibly moving, soft masses of mur- 
derous life. 

















Climbing down the _ ladder 
thoughts would come of wild days 
and nights ahead. Times Neptune 
joined furious forces with the Old 
Man of the North and hit us with 
a weathery fist as we took tons of 
waves from the surface, a thousand- 
sting whip on human _ cheeks. 
Though we expect this initial night 
to be sleepless, we head for the sack. 
Four-to-eight's our picnic this time, 
bet yourself a cup of joe she’s 
bridge-down in a storm when you 
awoke at three-thirty. 

“Hey! Psssssst!"" A rough hand 
shakes your shoulder in the creaking 
quarters. Inches from your squint- 
ing eyes, a flashlight (you guess to 
be ten-celled) blinds you. ‘’S time 
to go on watch... hey .. . psssst!”’ 

You answer the glare with a wave 
and a question: ‘What . time- 
izit?”’ 

“ Three-thirty. Come on, hit the 
deck!” 


The deck is ice. You dress in the 
red shadow of a battle lantern, envy- 
ing who lie about you in 
crumpled comfort. Hard to keep 
your balance, seems. Knew it would 
be rough .. . better get up on watch 

cup-a joe first messdeck. 
‘'S rough all right. 

Trying to brace yourself by the 
galley you skid in a puddle of im- 
mundity (slop), careen into the urn, 
grab a stanchion with one hand, 
holding your cup with the other, 
and open the spigot with your arm- 
pit. Well, we got ‘mud’ sopped 
into our chambray shirt to the el- 
bow. It was sticky and burned your 
hand as the ship lurched, but black, 
sweet acridity going down. 

Bitching about the weather aloud, 
while loving the fury inside, a man 
was at home in the storm. 

There were a couple aboard fresh 
from ‘‘boots.’’ Many a night they'd 
spend envisioning Army life ashore. 
Ah! A_ neckful of dirt, maybe, 
weary hours marching, perhaps, 
sleep on rough ground in the open, 
But praise that unruptured 
stillness of earth! That stable im- 
mobility, unfloundering solidity of 
land! ‘Gee, Ma,” they'd sing, “I 
wanna go home.” 

We saw an educated Quarter- 
master writing letters in advance: 
“Dear Folks, Barometric recession 
augurs mild disaster...’ The word 
was passed, rephrased: ‘‘She's gonna 
blow like hell, but who cares?’’ But 
nobody. 

Lifelines were run around the 
superstructure and brought taut for 
on-deck safety. Mountains of water 
swept by as lifeboats, tarpaulins and 
other equipment were checked for 
security against the onrushing sea by 
men drenched to the bone and 
praying. 

“You've got to go out...” 

We were going. It was in us. 
Part duty, but we exercised choice 
to do it on the sea. Part an assua- 
sive, conscious rapport with the 
grueling ocean. But not so consol- 
ing when we sensed Davy’s leer 
through the gale: ‘Come, join me, 
my Hearties. Drown, for here lies 
peace,’ he beckons. ‘To hell,” is 
the tacit reply, “TAKE your suffo- 
cating peace, Davy, and...” We 
fight the storm. 

First night had not been bad, 
but now, sleeping, you would be a 


those 


Sure. 
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ping-pong ball under pressure, oscil- 
lating in your rack. Lucky to get 
an hour of dream drill in. Ascend- 
ing a ladder you weighed a ton, then 
nothing, on alternate steps. To eat 
you braced yourself at the table, one 
hand on the tray, the other on the 
bench, and did the best one could 
with what was left. Portholes turn- 
ed blue, dripped glassily, cleared and 
went blue again as waves rode past. 

Fourth day out a few men who 
hadn't eaten since our departure at- 
tempted breakfast and felt fortunate 
to retain fifty per cent. The rest was 
sick, spattered about the ship, and 
crawling sourly from noxious buck- 
ets. You started out with flapjacks 
and grapefruit, halfway through 
you were eating grapejacks and flap- 
fruit. 

You bitched again and washed 
the culinary cataclysm down with 
coffee. Bad as it was — you felt the 
worst hadn't come. And, girding 
your guts, you prayed again. Sta- 
tion Baker: Three days away. 

RPM division said we were doing 
twelve knots, but actual speed, with 
the storm off the bow, was two. 
A day late this time, we felt sorry 
for the men aboard the ship we'd 
relieve. 

On the morning of rendezvous 
the sea conveniently smoothed to an 
eight-foot swell, with a forty-knot 
wind. With difficulty, mail could 
be passed. At 0700 the station ship 
confirmed radar pips, hove-to on 
the horizon. Closer, we saw the 255 
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get under way, plowing ‘em over the 
bow, rust streaked, well weathered, 
and flopping fit to found. Around 
us men said our thoughts: 

“Hey, Chips, how’ ja like to draw 
duty on that cork?’”’ ‘““Yowie! You 
never been seasick, Tom? Ship you 
on a 225 up here bet you'd puke 
your guts out’n no time.’’ ‘Look 
at her jump! Must be using devils 
for ballast.” 

On identical headings we pass 
mail on a breeches-buoy fired over 
the turbulent water; the ships part 
a little and run a lengthy, parallel 
course, allowing the relief to check 
weather instruments against those 
of her wallowing sister. It doesn’t 
take long, and, finished, men aboard 
the 255 wave ‘“‘so long’”’ as she sets 
a course for Argentia, thence New 
York. Tail storm hurrying her 
home. 

We are alone shortly. Lone as 
lone might be. Staring at surround- 
ing seas they appear to come in and 
lower toward you, until you seem 
to be in a bow! of water. Not stop 
ping to absurdly consider perceptu- 
ally coordinating senses (gad) — 
you accept the bowl. And wonder 
what it would be like to go swirling 
down the drain. Surely, definitely, 
land must be just over the rim. If 
only we could see. When seas are 
calm you forget the vastness of that 
which surrounds you, lies under you, 
and often rides over you. But in 
storms, dwarfed by smothering 
mountains of water, beset by etern- 
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ally surging, wind-whipped confu- 
sion, we are a toy, a buoyant sliver 
— in fluid chaos. 

Gales scream through the yard. 
The topside lookout lashes himself 
to the flying-bridge, and, coming off 
watch, swears all he saw in the last 
hour was a billion bullets of water. 
Aimed at his salt-saturated eyes. His 
face is a raw blob, streaming tears. 

In the next three weeks it got 
rougher, huge and cold. Rabid and 
savage, and stopped being funny. 
Word got around that one Engine- 
man was lashed to a sack in sickbay. 
“That's right. Slipped, working on 
a generator in the engineroom. Got 
chunks of skin ripped off, just be- 
low the elbow.” 

Everything below seemed to be 
coming apart. Bulkheads blurred 
around us, shaking, jumping, never 
still. Our limbs got weak, every 
second aboard was hanging on to 
keep your skull intact. Some got 
sick from exhaustion. Muscles first 
wearied, then seemed turned to warm 
cheese at slight exertion. And boots 
worried: ‘‘How much roll do you 
think this boat’ll take, Boats, hey?”’ 
“Don’t worry, Brooklyn, if she tips 
you'll never know what hit’cha.” 

Good news. The Engineman is 
better, we can maintain station. 

Finding it impossible to write, 
Quartermasters keep a_ scribbled, 
almost unintelligible log. Radiomen 
stand for support to tap out dis- 
patches. In the galley a cook slides 
across the deck on the yellow goo 
of a busted egg. His shoulder slams 
the bulkhead and his posteritory 
immediately pounds the deck as he 
curses land-based chickens. 

Seaman thrown down the foc’s’le, 
port ladder. Broken nose, bloody 
skull, badly skinned legs. He'll be 
all right. 

The patrol went hard. We kept 
track of passing days on a dozen 
calendars, and lost some of our en- 
thusiasm for the lot of a sailor. It 
calmed for a day, we rested, slept, 
CON. 6.4 

Near the end of the trip the sea 
and winds tried again. Erupting 
with bestial iciness they came upon 
us. Borne on a wail, unhindered. 

We recall the dark of a day at 
noon. Sullen skies gave little light 
to the barren, wintry sea. The som- 
bre gray canopy gave no reason for 
hope from this, while below the 
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gale spat spray that turned to ice 
against our plates, and ports, and 
made grotesque, frozen shapes of 
guns. Through reckless swells we 
skidded and rocked, dove into hilly 
might, lurched about, slammed back. 


And damn near sunk. 


It was a swelling ocean of gale- 
creased corruption, of choppy aim- 
lessness, yet in tangled greens 
and wild, frothy whites a beau- 
tiful symettrically powerful scene. 
Wrought by unbridled force. 


On the rode, south by 
southeast, to envelop trade 
routes below. Breaking the back of 
seamen, terrorizing passengers aboard 
steamships. A thousand intentful 
demons departed. 


storm 
soon 


Leaving us spent. In comparative 
peace. 

“How do I know? Why, HELL, 
man, it’s all over the ship!"’ ‘‘Re- 
lief out of Norfolk at 0800!" ‘‘Hear 
relief departed Norfolk this morn- 
ing!’ ‘“‘J’uh hear that, buddy?” 
“Relief YAH, R-E-L-I-E-F, RE- 
LIEF!”’ ‘‘EeeeeeeeeeYOWeeeceeee!””’ 
“Look out, New York, here I come!”’ 


Though we anticipated the news 


is sudden and 
A tingle begins in your feet 
when you hear the word, spreads 
to your scalp, pours through your 
wearied body refreshingly as 
mentally smell, remiscently 
the land. 


for days before, it 


sweet, 


you 
taste 


Eight days later we re-stage the 
relief This time playing the 
the Lucky. Our act takes 
two hours, and seems an age. We 
bow out of Baker quickly, to hell 
with the encore, and point for the 
Port of NY 


ing, 


scene, 


part of 


under a slowly chang- 
lightening sky. 


Shoes are kiwied, salivated, kiwied 


again. Bellbottoms damped, pressed. 
White hats come white again under 
vigorous brushes and soapy foam. 
We long to see the glittery lights, 
beat our feet in a civilized street at 
the base of sky-bound stone. Cen- 
tral Park and clamoring Fifth, bois- 
terous B’way. New York, so cold 
from a distance and warm, caco- 
phonous, bright inside. She's a mu- 
sical town, gay and clinky. Austere, 
gray at dawn, light-fretted bigness 
at night. Blue-black, melodic. Shiv- 
ery soft, orderly cruelly rigid, 
chaotic. 


For eight days south and west 
we speed, eager. happy. Through 
the Grand Banks, traversing the 
Gulf Stream, then east, for the 
coast. We always got that gently 
flushed God-bless-America feeling 
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here. Water darkened, and, yet hid 
from sight, we smelled the land, 
pungent, fragrant. 


When radar luminesced ‘‘landfall”’ 
excitement ran below. A high 
lookout, making his first patrol... 
so, his first return . . . dramatized 
visual contact . . . dripping corn: 
“LAND HOOOOOOOO! BEAR- 
ING ZEEEERO THUREEEEEEE 
ZEEEERO!"” The OOD snapped 
from the bridge, ‘Belay that ‘HOO’ 
business, or I'll bust you a stripe,” 
grinning. ‘But I can’t get any lower, 
Sir,’’ came the worried reply. 


Shortly we move into the Nar- 
rows, then the harbor, agape at activ- 
ity we had forgotten. 


‘Put over number one!’’ Men on 
the dock scrambled, muscled the 
hawser on the bitt. Down the side 
more lines were heaved ashore, while 
a receding throb then silence under 
foot brought rampant 
ment: 


What got libo to 
night?”’ ‘I’m hittin’ that beach like 
a hurricane.’’ You guys hear an ex 
plosion on Eighth Avenue tonight 
it's only me, blowing my stack.” 
Shaving, showering, dressing, comb- 
ing, running, smiling, planning. 


‘Hey, Ken.” 
Yan 


excite- 


section ‘s 


What you going to do tonight?” 
“Date.” 

‘Blue-eyed Kitty?” 
“Yep.” 

From Atlantic City?” 
“Yep.” 
City, a sailor’s 


From Atlantic 


memory. 
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Two women were talking about 
their husbands. ‘“‘My Alfred,” said 
the first, ‘‘is perfectly helpless with 
out me. Whenever he’s sewing on 
buttons, mending his clothes or 
even darning his socks, I have to 
be close by to thread the needles 
for him.” 

* + a 

Man: “I know a man who has 
been married for forty years and 
spends every evening at home.” 

Wife: ‘‘That’s what I call real 
love.”’ 

Man: 
alysis.” 


“The doctors call it par- 


* * * 


An inmate of an insane asylum 
spent all one morning with his ear 
pressed against the wall. Finally 
a nurse came over and asked him 
what he was doing. 

‘Just listen,”’ he said. 

She pressed her ear to the same 
spot on the wall. Finally she said, 
“Why, I don’t hear anything at 
all.” 

“I know,” he said. 


like that all morning.”’ 
ee © 


“It’s been 


Some people think our jokes are 
rough, 
While others think they’re grand. 
The former all have evil minds, 
The others must not understand! 
“eek oe 
Years ago, if a fellow wondered 
if his girl had knock-knees, he 
looked. Today he has to listen. 
ae es 
Two drunks staggered onto a 
streetcar. One tried to give the 
nearest uniformed man their fare. 
“Sorry, I can’t take it,’’ the man 
replied. “I’m a naval officer.” 
“‘Geeze,’’ shouted the drunk, ‘“‘let’s 
get off here. We've boarded a bat- 
tleship!”’ 
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It was Sunday morning. He 
slipped on his wife’s robe and went 
downstairs to answer the doorbell. 
As he opened the door, the milk- 
man kissed him. After giving due 
thought to this unusual occurrence, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
milkman’s wife must have a similar 
robe. 

+ + * 


“I’m sorry to disappoint you, 
Charles, but I can’t go out with you 
tomorrow. I became engaged to 
Dick last night.”’ 

“Oh, well, 


week?” 


how about next 


* * * 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Some salad and dessert; 
And then she gave the wrong ad- 

dress, 
The dirty little flirt. 
“on ee 

‘Why, this earthquake was the 
worst thing I ever saw,”’ one of the 
cronies at the lodge was saying to 
his buddies. ‘‘The building shook, 
the walls swayed, cups and saucers 
flew . . 

“Oh, golly,’’ muttered a listener, 
a meek little man, as he turned and 
hurried away, “I'd better go mail 
that letter my wife gave me last 
week.” 

Floorwalker: ‘“‘And just why did 
the sales girl slap you, sir?” 

Customer: “I dunno. All I said 
was, ‘Will you take something off 
for cash?” 

“ee 


Pat was determined to pass his 
favorite ‘‘pub’’ on his way home. 
As he approached it he became some- 
what shaky, but picking up courage, 
he passed it. Then after going about 
fifty yards he turned, saying to him- 


self: ‘“‘Well done, Pat, me boy. 
Come back and I'll treat you.” 
* * + 

“Mama, is it true that people 
come from dust?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Mama, do_ people 
dust?” 

“Yes, Johnny, why do you ask?” 

“Well, uh . . . it that’s true, 
Mama, I just looked under my bed 
and there's someone either coming 
or going.” 


return to 


*” * * 


A flea and a fly ina flue 
Were imprisoned, but what could 
they do? 
Let’s flee said the fly, 
Let’s fly said the flea, 
So they flew through a flaw in the 
flue. 


* * * 


Kissing a girl because she lets you 
is like scratching a place that doesn’t 
itch, 

a * * 

The mother was showing her 
son the family album. She pointed 
out the great-aunt Harriet, great- 
grandfather Slocum, mother’s twin 
cousins who went to China as mis 
sionaries. 

“Who's this long-haired 
with the French mustache?”’ 

“Why, that’s your father.” 

“What! Then who's this bald- 
headed man who lives with us?” 

x * x 


dude 


While driving in town, a farm- 
wife who was in the process of ab- 
sorbing a course in first aid, brought 
her car to an abrupt halt. Before 
her lay a man sprawled face down- 
ward in the street. Completely 
motionless he lay as if the victim 
of a hit-and-run driver. 

Jumping from the car she rushed 
up to him and began resuscitation. 
At the first showing of life, she re- 
doubled her efforts only to have the 
man look up at her and growl: 
“Lady, for heaven's sake quit tick- 
ling me. Can’t you see that I am 
holding a lantern for my buddy 
who's working in this manhole!”’ 

* * * 


He: “Do you know that they 
don't hang men with wooden legs 
in this state?’’ 

Those: ‘‘Is that so, why?” 

He: ‘They use ropes.”’ 
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I think that I shall never see 
A girl refuse a meal that’s free; 
A girl whose hungry eyes aren't 
fixed 
Upon a drink that’s being mixed; 
A gitl who won't forever wear 
A bunch of junk to match her hair; 
A girl who looks at boys all day 
And figures ways to make them 
pay. 
Girls are loved by jerks like me, 
‘Cause who would want to kiss a 
tree? 
* * o*” 
He asked me for a date — 
I strenuously objected. 
I knew it would be great, 
But I might not be respected. 


He asked me for my hand — 
I strenuously objected. 
I knew it would be grand, 
But I might not be respected. 


But now I'm forty-eight, 
By all I am rejected. 
They call me an old maid — 
But by God! I’m respected. 
* + a 

In this modern world, a lucky 
man is considered to be one that 
has a wife and a cigarette lighter, 
and they both work. 

+ * * 
“Mary had a little lamb, 

Some salad and dessert, 

And then she gave the wrong ad 
dress — 

The dirty little flirt!” 

* * * 
A kiss is a peculiar proposition; 
Of no use to one, yet absolute bliss 
to two. 
The small boy gets it for nothing; 
The young man has to steal it. 
The baby’s right, the lover's privi- 
lege, 
The hypocrite’s mask. 
To a young girl, faith; to a mar- 
ried woman, hope. 
* * * 

One of the freshmen was bearing 
up rather nobly under a particularly 
weary R. O. T. C. drill when he 
very inadvertently passed by the 
captain without saluting. 

“Say, Buddy,’ said the captain 
with characteristic sweetness, ‘‘do 
you see the uniform I’m wearing?” 

“Yeh,"’ said the rookie, looking 
enviously at the captain's almost 
immaculate uniform, “‘look at the 
damn thing they gave me.” 
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Wifey: “How do you like my 
new gown. I got it for a ridiculous 
price.” 

Hubby: “You mean you got it 
for an absurd figure.”’ 

* +. * 

“That waiter is either a fool or a 
humorist.”’ 

“What's the matter?”’ 

“T ordered extract of beef and he 
brought me a glass of milk.” 

i 

The maid had been using sur- 
reptitiously the bath tub of her em- 
ployer, an elderly bishop. He was 
a bachelor, very fastidious about his 
toilet, and desired the exclusive use 
of his tub. 

He reprimanded the maid with 
much indignation 

“What distressed me most, Mary, 
is that you have done this behind 
my back.” 

* * * 

Perhaps Adam didn’t have a 
funnybone, but he sure had a lot 
of fun with a spare rib. 

* * 4 

Pfc.: Shay, officer, where am I? 

Officer: You're at the corner of 
Main and Elm. 

Pfc.: You needn't go into detail; 
just tell me what town. 

as * + 

“Why are you shivering?’ 

“I've got ten 
in my pocket.” 

*& * *& 


dollars cold cash 


Her clothes were so designed that 
she was always seen in the best of 
places. 

* * * 

Have you ever stopped to think 
that the pin-up girl came in just 
as elastic went out? 

* * x 

Captain's inspection is where you 

stand still hoping the guy next to 


you has dirtier stripes than yours. 
kk 


* * 


The new colored parson, calling 
for the first time on Mandy, was 
puzzled to hear her call the children 
“Enie,”’ ‘‘Meenie,"’ ‘‘Minie,”” and 
“Henry.” 

Why did you name him Henry?” 

‘We don’t want no Mo.” 

* + * 

An old Scot was smoking in the 
waiting room of a railway station. 
A porter said to him: 

“Don't you see that notice on 
the wall ‘No Smoking Allowed’?”’ 


“Yes, I do,” said the Scot. “But 
how can I keep all your rules?” 
There's another one on the wall 
that says: ‘Wear Spirella Corsets’.”’ 

* * * 


A farmer in lowa was very in- 
terested in seeing a prize bull at the 
state fair, so he loaded his wife and 
3 children into the wagon and set 
off. Upon arrival, he was informed 
that admission price to see the cham- 
pion bull was 50 cents a head. 

Indignant, he explained that he 
had come 100 miles but he was 
damned if he would pay $7.50 for 
his family to look at the animal. 

The doorkeeper conferred a mo- 
ment with the fair manager, then 
came back to the farmer: 

‘OK, come on in and bring the 
family it’s free.” 

“Well, now, that’s right nice,” 
the farmer replied, ‘but I’m willing 
to pay you something.” 

‘Forget it, mister — we 
the bull to see you.” 


want 
* 7 * 


‘'S funny, but a teacher can be 
easy on the eyes and hard on the 
pupils. 


* x * 


Iwo men were seated together in 
a crowded streetcar. One of them 
noticed that the other had his eyes 
closed. 

‘““Wassamatter, Bill?’’ he 
“feeling ill?” 


asked, 


“I’m all right,’” answered Bill, 
“but I hate to see ladies standing.”’ 


* * * 


“T have to put up with the most 
questionable people in my work.” 
“Where do you work?” 
‘At the information booth.” 
+ + + 
“He was kicked 


for cheating!”’ 


out of school 
“How come? 
‘He was caught counting his ribs 
in a physiology exam.”’ 


* * * 


Doctor: 
diagnose 
drink.” 


“Humph, I can’t quite 
your case. I think it’s 


Patient: ‘‘Oh, I see. Now, look 
here, Doctor, would you like me to 
come back when you're sober?”’ 
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New York Air Unit 
Has First Anniversary 


Dourinc the month of March 
the Guard Air Detachment, 
New York completed its first year 
of operation. The detachment is 
stationed at the Coast Guard Air 
Station, Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, New York, and is pio- 
neering in the Port Security program 
by flying regular patrols of the New 
York Harbor area in Bell, HTL-5 
helicopters. During its first year of 
operation, four pilots, fourteen men 
and three helicopters under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander 
David Oliver have posted an envi- 
able record of 1,196 flying hours 
and 82,292 miles flown in helping 
to keep secure the harbor of the 
largest city in the world. 


Coast 


In recognition of this achieve- 
ment, it was decided that a celebra 
tion was in order and a party was 
given at the Air Station at which 
the officers and men of the Air De 
tachment were the honored guests. 
The celebration was started with a 
tug-of-war and continued with beer 
which was furnished by the Air De- 
tachment and food set up by the 
Air Station. The highlight of the 


Personnel of the New York Air Detachment are, front row: Ed Slanzik, Bill Gross, 


party was the presentation of an an- 
niversary cake, featuring one king- 
size candle, to the Air Detachment. 


The Mail Buoy 


(Concluded from Page 5) 











of five members of one family in the Coast 
Guard. My wife's grandfather, W. O. 
Ewell (recentiy deceased) pensioned 
from the U. S. Lifesaving Service. Her 
father is P. T, Henley, BMC(L), retired. 
One brother, M. T. Henley, BMI(L) is 
retired. One brother, L. J. Henley served 
two separate enlistments in the Coast Guard. 
Both of her sisters married Coast Guards- 
men, B. B. Gallop, EN1(L) and R. E. 
Melson, BMI (L), (retired, deceased). Two 
of P. T. Henley’s grandsons (B. E. Gallop 
and L. R. Henley) are now in the Coast 
Guard. One granddaughter married Staf- 
ford Berry, now in the Coast Guard — and 
there is myself. This makes a total of ten 
members in her immediate family who have 
served in the Coast Guard. If anyone can 
top this, I can dig up a few cousins and 
uncles of my who have also served. 
By the way, the ten listed above have a 
total of at least 115 years’ active duty in 
the Coast Guard It would be but 
we don't know the exact length of service 
of her grandfather. 


was 


wile 


more, 


In reply to Allen Bassett's letter on life 


Allan Bischoff and Bill McCauley. Second 


boat stations, I wholeheartedly agree with 
his thoughts on this subject. In a day of 
ever-increasing specialization, one of the 
most difficult specialties of them all (that 
of the Surfman) is being permitted to die. 
The Surfman was as much of a specialist 
various specialists re- 
quired for the service today. The art of 
handiing small boats in rough 
quires much experience, and can't be learned 
in school. The old Surfman 
was raised in a boat of some type, and knew 
more about boats and boating when he en- 
listed in the Coast Guard than the average 
seaman today knows after he has been in 
the Coast many If the 
present trend continues, this specialty will 
be a thing of the past in the Coast Guard 
and the service will suffer from the loss. 
JESSE D. BAILEY, JR., BMI (L). 


as are any of the 
water re- 


In most cases, 


Guard for years, 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 

fer is for two men of like ratings to com- 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafere. 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to trans- 
fered 


RAYMOND M. STRUMBLY, SN, and 
JAMES H. TAYLOR, SA, both of CGC 
LOWE, P. O. Box 1771, Long Beach 2, 
Calif. (Both to 2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 


Tow: 


James A. Boone, Gus Jablonski, LCDR David Oliver, Commanding Officer; LT Thomas J. Fallon, Executive Officer; LTJG Charles W. Lock 
wood, Operations Officer; LTJG Allen F. Perkins, Engineering Officer; George L. Reynolds and Harry J. DeWald. Third row: Foster R. 
Harris, Perry A. Peters, Robert Blackshaw, Richard Bernard, Martin Leibowitz and Edward Horenstein. 
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JACK C. MCEWEN, SN, CGC YOCONA, 
Eureka, Calif. (7th or 12th Ditsrict) 
JOSEPH R. FREDETTE, YN3, USCG 
Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J. (lst 

or 3rd District) 

RHONE T. ANDERSON, BM3(P), CGC 
TRITON, Box 2229, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. (5th District) 

ROBERT M. CASE, DC3, CGC CHINCO- 
TEAGUE, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (2nd, 
9th or 12th District) 

RICHARD J. CROWLEY, BMI1(P), 
Five Fathom Lightship (WAL-530), 
c/o Hereford Inlet LB Station, North 
Wildwood, N. J. (1st Ditsrict) 

EDWARD K. LA PLANTE, SA, Boston 
Lightship No. 510, Constitution Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. (Shore Station in Boston 
or New York) 

JOSEPH R. HENNESSEY 
KLAMATH, Seattle, Wash 
or 8th District) 

DONALD A. GAMALSKI, SA, CGC 
CHAUTAUQUA, Gov't. Island, Alameda, 
Calif. (2nd, 3rd or 9th District) 

FRED C. MADDOX, EN2, CG-65025-D 
USCG Repair Base, New Orleans, La 
(New London, New York or Providence, 
R..4.) 

ROBERT D. STAFFORD, QM3, USCG 
Base, 427 Commercial St., Boston 13, 
Mass. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS, EN3, CGC FERN, 
218 Old Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 
(13th District) 

RICHARD P. JEANTET, SA, 
HUMBOLDT, Constitution Wharf, 
ton, Mass. (7th Ditsrict) 

FREDERICK H. MOE, EN3, CGC Coos 
BAY, Portland, Me. (New York City 
or 3rd District) 

JAMES A. SPENCER, 
SLIP, South Portland, 
trict) 

ROBERT D. HARTMAN, SA, Lightship 
No. 533, USCG Base, 259 High St.. 
South Portland, Me. (7th or 8th Dis- 
trict) 

WILLIAM SIMMENDINGER, CS3, CGC 
MAPLE, Ogdensburg, N. Y. (3rd Dis 
trict) 

JOHN P. 
BINE, 


CGC 
7th 


BT I, 
(Ist, 3rd 


CGC 
Bos 


SN, 
Me. 


CGC Cow- 
(Any Dis- 


MURRAY, SA, CGC COLUM 

Yerba Buena Island, San Fran 
cisco, Calif. (2nd or 9th District) 

JOHN J. GRAY, SN(CS), Muskegon 
Lifeboat Station, Muskegon, Mich. (3rd 
District or Lake Ontario) 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
e 
Construction 
of All Types 
* 

Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New London 
Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 





Cleveland 
Key West 
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USCG 


Jersey 


KENNETH L. PHILLIPS, SKI, 
Supply Center, 345 Warren St 
City, N. J. (2nd, 7th or 8th District) 

CALVIN D. SLUTZ, ENI. St. John's 
Light Attendant Station, Box 126, May 

Fla. (9th District) 

CHARLES H. DAVIS, FN, CGC ACUSH 
NET, Portland, Me. (5th District) 

L. D. SPRINGLE, JR., RD3,. CG-83392, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. (5th District) 

ALLEN COTNER, EN}, Ditch 
Lifeboat Station, Montauk, N. Y 
District) 

SHELDON GOLDSTEIN. RD} and 
JOHN HALLADAY, SN, both of CGC 
83403, USCG Base. Key West, Fla 
(Goldstein to 3rd or 5th District; Halla 
day to 9th Ditsrict) 

IGNATIUS B. LEMOINE,. SA, and 
THOMAS F. ANDREW, SA, both of 
CGC YAMACRAW, Constitution Wharf 
Boston. Mass. (Lemoine to 8th District 
Andrew to 9th District) 

FRANK LOREK, SN. USCG Lifeboat Sta 

Mackinac Island, Mich. (St. Peters 
burg, Fla., or Ohio) 

WILLIAM B. SPARKS. BMI, USCG Re 

Cape May, N. J. (7th 


port 


Plains 
(9th 


tion 


ceiving Center 
Ditsrict) 

ERNEST JACKSON, CS2 
Security Unit, Pier 70 
(11th or 12th Ditsrict) 

HARMAN L. BRELAND, SN, CGC NAu 
GATUCK, Port Angeles, Wash. (5th, 7th 
or 8th Ditsrict) 

ROBERT R. COLE. BM2 
Lifeboat Station, West 
(5th District) 

VICTOR H 
BARATARIA, 
geles) 

ROBERT C. PULVER, SA, CGC 
SEUS, c/o FPO, San Diego 32 
(3rd or 7th District) 

HUGH G. THOMSON, SN, Ambrose 
Lightship WAL-613, St. George Base, 
S. L, New York (9th or 12th District) 

RAE I. WEST, SN, USCG Air Station, 
South San Francisco, Calif. (13th Dis 


USCG 
Seattle, 


Port 


Wash 


Moosepeak 
Jonesport, Me 
CGC 

An 


DENTON 
Portland, 


QM3, 
Me, (Los 


PER- 
Calif 


trict) 

MELVIN A. MANNING, YN3(P), CGC 
EASTWIND, 1400 Custom House, Bos 
ton, Mass. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

ROYCE W. FULCHER, BM2, Port Se 
curity Unit, 930 E. Monument St., Bal 
timore, Md. (Lifeboat‘or Light Station 
in 5th or 7th District) 


BROOKS, EN}, and DALE 

FN, both of CGC BIBB, 
Boston, Mass. (Brooks to 2nd or 8th 
District or West Wiles to 2nd 
or 9th District or East Coast) 

WILLIAM A. BENNIE. SN, USCG Base, 
Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. (3rd 
District) 

NORMAN I 
ROBERT J. BECKERICH 
of CG-83501 Box 810. Galveston 

(Lippucci to 3rd or %th Dis 
trict; Beckerich to 3rd or 1 2th District) 

RALPH W. JESTER, SN CARTI 
GAN, Box 538 (5th 
District) 

JIMMIE R. HUGHES 
B. HARRINGTON, EN, both of CGC 
NORTHWIND, c/o Comdr 13th CG 
District, Seattle, Wash. (Both to 1 1Ith 
or 12th Ditsrict) 

DOUGLAS M. STEWART, YN2(P), 
Captain of the Port Office, 207 Custom 

Ga. (3rd District) 
ET3 JAMES 

both of CGC ABSE 

CON, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (Layport 
to Ist, 3rd or 9th District 
Ist, 2nd or 9th District) 

THOMAS PENDERY,. SN 
HILLMAN SN and 
STALLS, SN, all of CGC 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
Hillman to 3rd District 
Ditsrict ) 

JEROME I 
Station 
District ) 


JERRY D 
F. WILES 


Coast 


RD}, and 
SO3, both 


LIPPUCCI 


Texas 


Car 
Galveston, Texas 


FN, and ELROY 


House, Savannah 
JOHN LAYPORT 
GREINER, DC3 


and 


Greiner to 


WILLIAM 
GARNER 
MESOQUITI 
(Pendery and 
Stalls to 5th 


GAY, EN2 
Cuttyhunk, Mass 


USCG Lifeboat 
(2nd or 9th 


NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorRP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS &% ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 








GOVERNMENT 


RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 





NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


EMPLOYEES 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 


FINANCE §senarivueces 
COMPANY 
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ED. LLOYD 














Goon afternoon, Readers! 
Today I'm boiling! 
ready to blow my top! 


Today I'm 


Be patient and I'll explain the 
reasons for my temperamental out- 
burst. 

All of you good people know that 
it has always been my purpose to 
defend Coast Guardsmen against any 
and all acts of unfairness. For years 


WRONG 
Be smut 


be Shits 
Be 
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I've practically shouted from the 
rooftop my contention that the men 
of the Coast Guard are the equal 
of any other members of the Armed 
Forces. 

I've proclaimed in loud voice that 
our men are the world’s best sailors. 
I’ve proclaimed that Coast Guards- 
men can perform nautical feats that 
would curl the hair of many another 
outfit. 


RIGHT 


¢ Cuad 


Yes, I’ve bragged and boasted 
about the men of the Coast Guard 
at every opportunity. And I’m glad 
I've done so. 


But something happened recently 
that hit me like a blow below the 
belt. An unidentified Coast Guard 
vessel is reported to have pulled 
alongside a North Carolina pier and 
sent a liberty party of sixteen men 
ashore. That liberty party was the 
laughing stock of bystanders and 
yachtsmen who joined (and rightly 
so) in private ridicule of the Coast 
Guard. 


According to reports that reached 
my ears, that liberty party of six- 
teen men violated almost every rule 
of uniform regulations. They were 
bare-headed when they went across 
the gangway! They had _ their 
sleeves rolled up! Many of them 
sported haircuts and pomade that 
would have done credit only to a 
chorus boy! 


Try to get the picture. Here we 
had a ship of the Coast Guard, the 
lone representative of an outfit that 
some of us like to believe is the 
cream of the crop. Here we had a 
ship that was representing an outfit 
for which men have fought, suffered 
and died. 


This ship was part of the same 
Coast Guard for which Douglas 
Munro gave his life on Guadalcanal. 


This ship was part of the same 
outfit that boasts of men like Ber- 
nard Webber who faced almost cer- 
tain death in a tiny motor vessel to 
save the lives of many merchant 
seamen. 

This ship was part of the outfit 
that, since 1790, has produced so 
many heroes that heroism has be- 
come a natural and accepted thing. 

Yes, this ship was part of our 
outfit. But it couldn’t even live up 
to the traditions of the Coast Guard 
to the simple extent of sending its 
liberty party ashore in proper uni- 
form, with the result that the pro- 
fane utterance of ‘Hooligan Navy” 
came to the lips of the many spec- 
tators who were shocked by the ap- 
pearance of the motely group who 
crossed the gangway — and were 
equally shocked by the warrant of- 
ficer who permitted this unmilitary 
spectacle to take place before his ver 
eyes! 
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We all recognize the fact that 
there is a natural temptation to 
lower the standards of regulations 
when a ship or a group of men find 
themselves operating in or near small 
communities. To alter regulations 
so that they'll conform to common 
sense is understandable and is 
quite necessary at some of the re 
mote and semi-isolated units where 
there is no contact with the public. 
Many non-regulation practices can 
be overlooked when these practices 
make official duty a bit more pleas- 
ant and a bit more efficient — but 
there can be no possible excuse for 
conduct that brings to the Coast 
Guard the scorn of the American 
people. 


Every officer and enlisted man 
who ever has struggled to give the 
Coast Guard a good name was per- 
sonally insulted by the sixteen young 
hoodlums who caused many Caro 
lina folk to revive the damnable slur, 
“Hooligan Navy’! 


Yes, today I'm boiling! Today 
I'm ready to blow my top! I think 
ninety-nine per cent of my readers 
will feel likewise — but the regret 
table truth is that the men who 
fall into the one-per-cent category 


WRONG 


will always be able to do more harm 
by their non-regulation behavior 
than can be counter-balanced by the 
proper military behavior of the great 
majority. 

If there are some ‘‘Hooligans” in 


RIGHT 


our ranks,.let us start moving in on 
them. And let it never be forgotten 
that the primary offender is the com 
missioned officer, warrant officer or 
chief petty officer who permits the 
“Hooligans” to go unpunished! 





ON THE LIGHT SIDE 


The: pinochle game was going good in a certain fire 
station in a residential section, when the telephone 


rang. The fireman who answered it heard a woman’s 
shrill voice inquire: “Is this the fire station?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Well,’’ continued the voice, ‘I have just had a new 
rock garden built, and I’ve put in some new plants, 
Mis ’ 

“Where's the fire, lady?’’ the fireman shouted. 

“Now some of these plants are very expensive 
ae 

“Listen here, lady,’’ the fireman broke in, ‘‘what 
you want is a flower shop. This is a fire station.” 

‘No I don’t,”” snapped the voice. “I was coming to 
that in a minute. You see, my neighbor’s house is on 
fire, and they asked me to call the fire department. I 
am explaining all this to you because I don’t want 
you big, clumsy firemen dragging hoses and stomping 
all over my rock garden when you get here. See, 
smarty?” 





Pain arithmetic. Since you cannot refrain from 
drinking, why not start a saloon in your home? Be 
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the only customer and you will not have to buy a 
license. Give your wife $55 to buy a case of whiskey. 
There are 240 snorts in a case. Buy all of your drinks 
from your wife at 60 cents a snort and in 12 days, 
when the case is gone, your wife will have $89 to put 
in the bank, and will have $55 to start up in business 
again. 

If you live ten years and continue to buy all your 
booze from your wife, and then die in your boots from 
the snakes, your widow will have $27,085.37 on de 
posit, enough to bury you respectably, bring up your 
children, pay off the mortgage on the house, marry a 
decent man, and forget she ever knew you. 


VOVUUEAOATETAUADEAEUEAUADAAAUATATA ADEA ENDO DA DEAE ADAH EEA AAA 


If you work for a man, in heaven's name, 
work for him. If he pays wages that supply you 
your bread and butter, work for him, speak well 
of him. think well of him and stand by him 
and the institution he represents. 

So long as you are a part of an institution, do 
not condemn it; when you disparage the con- 
cern which you are a part of, you disparage 
yourself. 


Elbert Hubbard. 


VUUIDEATUUEATEUEAEADUTEETAA EA EA TATA ATEN AA EDTA AAA AENEAN 
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Lt Tomorrow Brinc 
Or Brinc Econo 


Some day maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country but there is a possibility that the com 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want 


Every business organization in America from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


Af 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company \_ ~~: 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS -- 
the most modern efficient and 

forms known to the 
business world today 


| 


designed to save your time 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS a: 
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“Have you read ‘‘What’s in Your Future?’ 
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PREMIUM QUALITY in both regular HEN you are asked to try a cigarette you 


and king-size want to know, and you ought to know, what 
that cigarette has meant to people who smoke it 
all the time. 





First cigarette to offer 


For a full year now, a medical specialist has given 
a group of Chesterfield smokers thorough examin- 
ations every two months. He reports: 

no adverse effects to their nose, throat 

or sinuses from smoking Chesterfields. 
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is best for them. 
CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER Tr Much Milder Chesterfield 
PRICE THAN ANY OTHER KING-SIZE CIGARETTE P y * 
with its extraordinarily good taste. 








